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The Outlook, 


As we place these words upon paper the tidings 
reach us that Agassiz, the illustrious savan whom Amer- 
ica bad taken to its heart, has passed to the higher and 
grander studies of the life beyond this. There is some- 
thing tenderly interesting at such a time in looking 
upon a composition just fresh from the hand so recently 
smitten with mortal weakness; and this privilege is 
afforded us by the advance sheets of the Atlantic for 
January. Ilis article is called “ Evolution and Per- 
manence of Type,” and is a direct and explicit denial 
of Darwinism, save as an ingenious speculation. The 
opinion of Agassiz is that the different types, Verte- 
brates, Articulates; Radiates, and Mollusks, never have 
passed into each other, and that there is no proof that 
they have ever done so, the only structural differences 
between individuals of the same stock being monstrosi- 
ties. Hle admits the great variation that domesticated 
animals undergo, but declares that these return to 
their original type when left to nature. The Darwin- 
ian theory, he says, has been presented with great 
charms of style, and with a vast array of interesting 
facts, which, however, cannot be said to prove any- 
thing more than startling coincidences, As for the 
lost link, but for the loss of which the Darwinians 
claim that their theory would be beyond dispute, 
Agassiz shows that the geological formations bear no 
evidence of their having ever existed; that the strata 
reveal no types in a state of transmutation; that the 
species still extant are identical with their remotest 
ancestors; in short, he denies all scientific foundation 
to Darwinism, while treating Darwin and his disciples 
with the greatest respect and delicacy. 


ape 


We lately gave some account of the remarkable 
etand taken by two sistersin Glastonbury, Connecticut, 
aguinst paying any more taxes to that town until they 
were allowed to vote. Their position towards the town 
is identical with that of the colonies towards England a 
hundred years ago. Our readers will be interested to 
hear what bas happened to the sisters since their dec- 
laration was made. The town collector has called 
upon them once more, and they have reiterated to 
him their determination. Their conversation was very 
friendly, but was also what might be called decidedly 
firm. ‘Now, what would you do," said they to the 
collector, “if some men should get togetber and agree 
that you should pay them a certain sum, every little 
while, without your consent, and without your having 
the least advantage by it. Would you pay it, or would 
you let them get it as they could? This is precisely 
our case; there is no difference between us; it is just 
as wrong to take it from us as it is to take it from you. 
Therefore we have come to the conclusion, if the town 
owns our farm (about 10 acres), it belongs to the 
men to get out of it what they say we should pay, for 
we never could, and it surely does not belong to us 
to assist them, in any way, having no voice in the 
matter. As to the expense of selling it off, it makes no 
difference to us by what name they call it, expense 
or anything else, so long as they can take the whole. 
Our money we own, and we are not willing, any more, 
to take what we own to pay for what we do not own.” 
And, after this conversation, the collector left, kindly 
remarking that he would call again. The contest 
which tbese brave ladies have entered upon really 
grows interesting, and may lead sensible people all 
over the land to a serious re-examination of the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage. That they will stand frm 
cannot be doubted. Public law is against them; but 
is not public sentiment, in a case like this, sure to be 
with them? 


The establishment of a new periodical of the 
character of the International Review is something 
more than an item of literary news; it is an event of 
general interest, and likely to have important results 
upon the progress of society. The time bas passed 
when such a magazine can be successfully set up by a 
lone and impecunious literary man, however brilliant 
he may be. Competition in productions of this kind has 
become enormous; and the great outlay of capital and 
of commercial skill and force which they call for ren- 
ders necessary the direct proprietorship of a powerful 
publishing house. In this respect the International 
Review is on the right basis. It is the property of A. 
8. Barves & Co, aud its success is a certainty from the 


start. Though the name of the editor is not an- 
nounced, we happen to know that he is a gentleman of 
large scholarship, of cousiderable editorial experience, 
and of decided aptitude for the conduct of a work of 
this kind. Wherein, it will be asked, is the new re- 
view to differ from our ancient and famous one, the 
North American? First, it is to be bi-monthly, instead 
of quarterly. Second, while it will attract to its pages 
leading American writers, it will secure likewise the 
foremost writers of Europe, and will aim at a range of 
topics that may be regarded as international. Third, it 
will adapt itself not merely to the literary class, but to 
the wider public of practical men in business and in 
the professions. And, finally, it will admit toits pages 
no assault upon “the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures."” The first number, for January, 1874, has 
reached us, and makes at the outset the impression of 
being particularly presentable. With its ample pro- 
portions, and large clear type, and broad pages, it 
looks cheerful, earnest, and substantial, and not too 
ponderous for human nature, already laden with many 
a literary load. There is an impressive array of great 
names, Cisatlantic and transatlantic; and of these five 
appear in connection with articles in the present num- 
ber. Dr. Woolsey, of Yale, deals with “ International 
Arbitration ;"" Baron Franz von Hloltzendorff, of 
Munich, with the * Prussian Church Law;” Dr. Ray 
Palmer, of New York, with “ Universal Education;” 
Prof. Wm. B. Carpenter, of London, with “ Deep Sea 
Exploration;"’ Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, with 
“Fires in American Cities;"" while an anonymous 
writer discusses “Our Late Panic.”” Thus, both in 
topic and in authorship, the new review justifies its 
title, and starts with flying colors upon a voyage which, 
we doubt not, will be long and prosperous, 


A kind friend of ours, an American missionary 
in India, has taken the trouble to send us an article 
cut from a paper in Madras, called Native Public 
Opinion. The article is extremely interesting, es- 
pecially in connection with recent American experi- 
ence of professional apologies for murder. The fact is 
that with us the insanity dodge is getting sadly stale 
and thread-bare. Our criminal lawyers and our juries 
may, perhaps, take a lesson from the Hindoos in the 
noble art of extenuating the guilt of murder. It ap- 
pears that some time since in India a man named 
Nobeen became aware that his wife, who was very 
beautiful and whom he passionately loved, was faith- 
less to him. He tried as long as possible to resist the 
evidence of his own disgrace and of her criminality. 
He even tried to palliate her wickeduess by the con- 
sideration of her extreme youth. “ But yet,” says the 
Hindoo editor, “ the dishonor rankled in his breast; he 
was irresolute, he was under a constant state of excite- 
ment. He felt more and more excited. He was mad- 
dened, and he murdered his wife.” Whereupon, in 
due time, Nobeen was tried by a court of which the 
judge was an Englishman and the jury Hindoos. The 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty, but to this the 
judge would not consent. Upon this basis of facts the 
paper from which we have quoted proceeds to lay 
down the native Hindoo view of the wife-killing, and 
it does this, as our missionary friend suggesta, with “a 
simple beauty of style” and a frankness of doctrine 
which might put to the blush—if such a thiog were 
conceivable—some of our New York criminal lawyers. 
What one of them has ever risen to an apology for 
murder so direct and eloquently impudent as is at- 
tained by this Hindoo editor? “ Nobeen is not a 
murderer; he did not plan and execute a deliberate 
murder. The judge was willing to pass a sentence 
of imprisonment for life. What is the object of 
punishment, pray? To deter the criminal from re- 
peating the offense and others from committing it." 
Then, by a logic that is irresistible, the editor shows 
that Nobeen need not be punished at all, for there is 
no danger that either ef these consequences will flow 
from his act. For, in the first place, “ Nobeen is nota 
professional murderer,” (only an amateur murderer!) 
“and if he is let loose he will not be dreaded in society 
because he once committed murder."" And, secondly, 
‘“*Nobeen very well knew that he would be hanged, 
and, so far from avoiding the punishment, he sought 
it. Itis not likely that men will murder their beloved 
wives unless maddened by a sense of injury, and when 
maddened the fear of a halter does not deter them 
from committing murder.”’ Therefore punishment is 
of no use, and the prisoner should be set free. Verily 
the Hiudoos are just a little abead of the New Yorkers. 


FROM DUSK TO DAWN, 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


T was just at the close of a summer day, 
When the fair, young moon in the east was up, 
And falling, as falls the peace of God, 
The dew-dropped balm in the wild-tlower’s cup: 


And soft south winds touched the weary brow 
Of a woman who leaned on a cottage-gate 
And lingered to catch the low, sweet call 
Of a late bird singing home to his mate. 


From within she heard the household talk, 
As if each to other were true and dear, 

And after her, down the lonesome street 
Followed the sound of their mirthful cheer. 


They were blest, she knew, in their homely peace— 
A sad smile trembled about her mouth— 

“Tam glad,” she said, “ that for some poor souls 
There be full wells, though the rest bave drouth.” 


She saw the children about the doors, 
With fond, young lips for mothers to kiss, 
And from every home, as she passed along, 
She caught some cadence of household bliss. 


Till she came, at last, to her own low roof, 
Where she and a ghost dwelt face to face— 
The ghost of her days of youth and joy, 
The sole, sad guest in that lonesome place. 


They talked together of all the past— 
She and the ghost, in the white moonlight— 
Tilt the pale guest's face like an angel's grew, 
And old-time glory bad made it bright. 


When the new dawn rose, they both were gone— 
On the bed a shape like the woman's lay— 

But she, with the ghost of the gay, glad past, 
To some land of shadows had wandered away: 


A land where she found the lost again— 

Where youth was waiting, and love was sweet, 
And all the joys she had buried once 

Sprang up like blossoms about her feet. 


Che Cirenit Rider : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of Hoosier School-master,” End 
of the World,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TWO TO ONE. 
N AGRUDER had been so pleased with his 


success in organizing a class in the Hissawachee 
settlement that be resolved to favor them with a Sun- 
day sermon ou his next round. He was accustomed to 
preach twice every week-day and three times on every 
Sunday, after the laborious manner of the circuit-rider 
of his time. And since he expected to leave Hissawa- 
chee as soon as meeting should be over, for his next 
appointment, he determined to reach the settlement 
before breakfast that he might bave time to confirm 
the bretbren and set things in order. 

When the Sunday set apart for the second sermon 
drew near, Morton, with the enthusiastic approval of 
Captain Lumsden, made ready his tin horns te inter- 
rupt the preacher with a serenade. But Lumsden had 
other plans of which Morton had no knowledge. 

John Wesley's rule was that a preacher should rise 
at four o'clock and spend the bour until five in read- 
ing, meditation and prayer. Five o'clock found 
Magruder in the saddle on his way to Hissawachee, re- 
flecting upon the sermon he intended to preach. When 
he had ridden more than an hour, keeping himself 
company by a lusty singing of hymns, he came sud- 
denly out upon the brow of a hilloverlooking the His- 
sawachee valley. The gray dawn was streaking the 
clouds. Tthe preacher checked his horse and looked 
forth on the valley just disclosing its salient features in 
the twilight as a General looks over a battle-field before 
the engagement begins. Then he dismounted, and 
kneelnug upon the leaves prayed with apostolic fervor 
for victory over “the hosts of sin and thedevil.” When 
at last he got into the saddle again the winter sun was 
sending its first horizontal beams into his eyes and all 
the eastern sky was ablaze. Magruder had the habit 
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of turning the whole universe to spiritual account, 
and now as he descended the hill he made the woods 
ring with John Wesley's hymn, which might have been 
composed in the presence of such a scene: 
“Osun of righteousness, arise 
With healing in thy wing; 
To my discased., my fainting soul, 
Life and salvation bring. 
“ These clouds of pride and sin dispel, 
By thy all piercing beam ; 
Lighten my eyes with faith: my heart 
With holy bopes inflame.” 

Ry the time he had finished this second stanza the 
bridle-path that he was following brought him into a 
dense forest of beech and maple, and he saw walking 
toward him two stout men, none other than our old 
acquaintances, Bill McConkey and Jake Sniger. 

Looky ver,” satd-Bill) catching the preacher's horse 
by the bridle; “you git down!” 

“What fer?” said Magruder. 

“We're coin’ te lick you tell vou promise to go back 
and never stick your healinto the Hissawachee Bot- 
tem agin.” 

“But won't promise.” 

“Then well put a finishment to ve.” 

“ You are twoto one, Will you give me time to draw 
my coat?” 

Wal, ves, T‘low ve will.” 

The preacher dismounted with quiet deliberation, 
tied his bridle to a beech limb, offering a mental 
prayer to the God of Sam-eon, and then laid his cout 
across the saddle. 

“My friends,” he said," [ don’t want to whip vou. 
I advise vou now to let me alone. Asan American 
citizen I have a right to go where I please. My father 
Was a revolutionary soldier, and | mean to fight for my 
rights.” 

“Shet up your jaw,” said Jake, swearing and ap- 
proaching the preacher from one side, while Bill came 
upon the other. Magruder was one of those short, 
stocky men, who have no end of muscular force and 
endurance. In his unregenerate days he had been 
celebrated for his victories in several rude encounters, 
Never seeking a fight even then, he had nevertheless, 
when any ambitious champion came from afar for the 
purpose of testing his strength, felt himself bound to 
* give him what he came after.’ He had now greatly 
the advantage of the two bullies in his knowledge of 
the art of boxing. 

Before Jake had fairly finished his preliminary 
swearing the preacher had surprised him by delivering 
a blow that knocked him down. But Bill had taken 
mivantage of this to strike Magruder heavily on the 
Cheek. Jake, having felt the awful weight of Magrud- 
er’s fist, Wasa little slow in coming to time, and the 
preacher had a chance to give Bill a most polemical 
blow on his nose; then turning suddenly he rushed 
like a mad bull upon Sniger, and dealt him one tre- 
mendous blow that fractured two ribs and felled him 
to the earth. But Bill struck Magruder behind, 
knocked him over, and threw himself upon him after 
the fashion of the Western free fight. Nothing saved 
Magruder but his immense strength. He rose right up 
with Bill upon him, and then by a deft use of his legs 
tripped his antagonist and hurled him tothe ground. 
Ile did not dare take advantage of his fall, however, 
for Jake had regained his feet and was coming up on 
him cautiously. But when Sniger saw Magruder rush- 
ing at him again, he made a speedy retreat into the 
bushes, leaving Magruder to fight it out with Bill, 
who, despite his sorry-looking nose, Was again ready. 
He now * fought shy,” and kept retreating slowly 
backward and calling out, *Come upon him behind, 
Jake! Come up behind!’ But the demoralized Jake 
had somehow got a superstitious notion that the 
preacher bristled with fists before and behind, having 
as many arms as a Hindoo deity. Bill kept backing 
until he tripped and fell over a bit of brush, and then 
picked himself up and made off, exclaiming: 

“Taint agoin’ to try to handle him alone! 
hev the very devil into him!” 

About nine o'clock on that same Sunday morning, 
the Irish schoolmaster, who was boarding at Good- 
win’s, and who had just made an early visit to the 
Forks for news, accosted Morton with: “ An’ did ye 
hear the nooze, Moirton? Bill Conkey and Jake 
Sniger hev hada wee bit of Sunday morning ricrea- 
tion. They throid to thrash the praycher as he was a 
comin’ through North’s Holler fhis mornin’: but they 
did n’t make no allowance for the Ojirish blood Ma- 
gruder’s gotin him. He larrupped ‘em both singl- 
handed, and Jake's ribs are cracked, and ve'd lawf to 
seé Bill’s nose’ Captain must a had some proivate 
intherest in that muss, hey Moirton?”’ 

“It’s thunderin’ mean,” said Morton: “two men on 
one, and him a preacher; and all I've got to sav is, I 
wish he’d killed “em both.” 

“And yer futer father-in-law into the bargain? 
Hey, Moirton? But fwat did I tell ve about Koike? 
The praycher’s jaw is lamed by a lick Bill gave him. 
and Koike’s to exhort in his place. I tould ye he had 
the botheriw sperit of prophecy in him.” 

The manliness in a character like Morton’s must re- 


He must 


act if depressed too far, and he now notified those who 
were to help him interrupt the meeting that if any dis- | 
turbance were made he should take it on himself to | 
punish the offender. He would not fight alongside | 
Bal McConkey and Jake Sniger, and he felt like seek- 
ing a quarrel with Lumsden for the sake of 
himself to himself 


justifying | 


CHAPTER XIV. 
KIKE’S SERMON. 


G the time that had intervened bet ween 

Kike’s couversion and Magruder’s second visit 
to the settlement Kike had developed a very consider- 
uble gift for earnest speech inthe class meetings. In 
that day every influence in Methodist association con- 


tributed to make a preacher of a man of force. The 


reverence with which a self-denying preacher was re- 
garded by the people Was a great Compensation for the 
poverty and toil that pertained to the office. To bea 
preacher was to be cunonized during one’s lifetime. 
The moment a young man showed Zeal and fluency he 
was pitched on by alltbe brethren and sisters as one 
Whose duty it wus to preach the Gospel; he was asked 
whether he did not feel that he had a divine call: he 
Wis set upon watching the movements within him to 
see Whether or not he ought not to be among the sons 
of the prophets. Oftcutimes a man was made to feel, 
in spite of his own better judgment, that he was a 
veritable Jonah, slinking from duty, and in imminent 
peril of a whale in the shape of some providential dis- 
aster. Kike, indeed, needed none of these urgings to 
impel him toward the ministry. He was aman of the 
prophetic temperament—one of those men whose be- 
lefs take hold of them more strongly than the ob- 
jects of sense. The future life as preached by the 
early Methodists, with all its joys and all its awful 
torments, became the most substuntial of realities to 
him. He was in constant astonishment that people 
could believe these things theoretically and ignore 
them in practice. If men were going headlong to per- 
dition, and could be saved and brought into a paradise 
of eternal bliss by preaching, then what nobler work 
could there be than that of saving them? And, leta 
man take what view he may of a future life, Kike’s 
opinion was the right one—no work can be so excel- 
ient as that of helping men to a better life. 

Kike had been poring over some worksof Methodist 
biography which he had borrowed, and the sublimated 
lifeof Fletcher seemed to him the only one worth liv- 
ing. Methodism preached consecration to its disciples. 
Kike had already learned from Mrs. Wheeler, who was 
the class-leader at Hissawachee settlement, and from 
Methodist literature, that he must, in Wesleyan par- 
lance, “keep allon the altar.”’ He must be ready to 
do, to suffer, to die, to labor, to wait, or to perish for 
the Master. The sternest sayings of Christ about forsak- 
ing father and mother and hating one’s own life and 
kindred, he heard often repeated in exhortations. Most 
people are not harmed by a literal understanding of 
hyperbolical expressions. Laziness and selfishness are 
great antidotes to fanaticism, and often pass current 
for common sense. Kike had no such buffers; taught 
to accept the words of the Gospel with the dry literal- 
ness Of statutory enactments, he was too honest to 
evade their force, too earnest to slacken his obedience. 
He was already prepared to accept any burden and en- 
dure any trial that might be given as a test of disciple- 
ship. All his natural ambition, vehemence, and 
persistence found exercise in his religious life; aud the 
simple-hearted brethren, not knowing that the one 
sort of intensity was but the counterpart of the other, 
pointed to the transformation as a * beautiful conver- 
sion,”’ astanding miracle. So it was, indeed, and, like 
all moral miracles, it was worked in the direction of 
individuality, not in opposition to it. 

It was a grievous disappointment to the little 
band of Methodists that Brother Magruder’s face was 
20 swollen, after his encounter, as to prevent his 
preaching. They had counted much upon the success 
of this day's work, and now the devil seemed about to 
snatch the victory. Mrs. Wheeler enthusiastically 
suggested Kike as a substitute, and Magruder sent for 
him in haste. Kike was gratified to hear that the 
preacher wanted to see him personally. His sallow 
face flushed with pleasure as he stood, a slender strip- 
ling, before the messenger of God. 

* Brother Lumsden,” said Mr. Magruder, “are you 
ready to do and to suffer for Christ?" 

“TI trust I am,” said Kike, wondering what the 
preacher could mean. . 

“You see how the devil has planned to defeat the 
Lord's work to-day. My lip is swelled, and my jaw so 
stiff that I can hardly speak. Are you ready to do the 
duty the Lord shall put upon you?” 

Kike trembled from head to foot. He had often 
fancied himself preaching his first sermou ina strange 
neighborhood, and he had even picked out his text; 
but to stand up suddenly before his schoolmates, before 
his motber, before Brady, and, worse than all, before 
Morton, was terrible. And yet, had he not that very 
morning made a solemu vow that he would not shrink 
from death itself! 

“Do you thiuk I am fit to preach?” he asked, eva- 
sively. 

* None of us are fit; but here will be two or three 
hundred people hungry for the bread of life. The 
Master has fed you; he offers you the bread to distrib- 
ute among your friends and neighbors. Now, will 
you let the fear of man make you deny the blessed 
Lord who has taken you out of a horrible pit and set 
your feet upon the rock of ages?” 

Kike trembled a moment and then said: 
whatever you say, if you will pray for me.” 

“Til do that, my brother. And now take your Bible 
and go into the woods and pray. The Lord will show 
you the way if you put your whole trust in him.” 

The preacher's allusion to the bread of life gave Kike 
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| his subject, and he soon gathered a few thoughts 
which he wrote down on a fly leaf of the Bible, in the 
shape of a skeleton. But it occurred to him that he 
had not one word to say ou the subject of the bread of 
life beyond the sentences of his skeleton. The more 
this became evident to him, the greater was his agony 
of fear. He knelt on the brown leaves by a prostrate 
log, he made a “ new cousecration” of himself, he tried 
to feel willing to fail, so far as his own feefings were 
involved, he reminded the Lord of his promises to be 
with them he had sent, and then there came into his 
memory atext of Scripture: “For it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” Tuking 
it after the manner of the early Methodist mysticisin 
that the text had been supernaturally “ suggested" to 
him, he becume calm, and, finding from the height of 
the sun that it was about the hour for meeting, he re- 
turned to the house of Colonel Wheeler and was ap- 
palled at the sight that met his eyes. All the settle- 
ment aud many from other settlements bad come. 
The house, the yard, the fences, were full of people. 
Kike was seized with atremor. He did not fecl able 
to run the gauntlet of sucha throng. He made a de- 
tour and crept in at the back door like a criminal. 
For stage-fright—this fear of human presence—is not 
a thing to be overcome by the will. Susceptible na. 
tures are always liable to it. and oecither moral nor 
physical courage can avert it. 

A chair had been placed in the front door of the log 
house, for Kike, that he might preach to the cougrega- 
tion indoors, and the much larger one outdoors, Mr, 
Magruder, much battered up, sat on a wooden bench 
just outsids. Kike crept into the empty chair in the 
doorway with the feeling of one who intrudes where 
he does not belong. The brethren were singing as a 
cougregational voluntary, to the solemn tune of Keu- 
tucky, the hymn which begins: 

** A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky.” 

Magruder saw Kike’s fright and leaning over to him 
said: “If you get confused tell your own experience.” 
The early preacher's universal refuge was his own ex- 
perience, It was asure key to the sympathies of the 
audience. 

Kike got through the opening exercises very well. 
Ile could pray, for in praying he shut his eyes and 
uttered the ery of his trembling soul for help. He had 
been beating about between two or three texts, either 
of which would do for a head-piece to the remurks he 
intended to make, but now one fixed itselfin his mind, 
as he stood appalled by his situation in the presence of 
such a throng. He rose aud read with a tremulous 
Voor: 

“There is alad here, which hath five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, but what are they among so 
many?’ 

The text arrseted the attention of all. Magruder, 
though unable to speak without pain, could not refrain 
from saying aloud, after the free old Methodist fashion: 
“The Lord multiply the loaves! Bless and break to 
the multitude!” “ Amen!” responded an old brother 
from another settlement, “and the Lord help the lad!’ 
But Kike felt that the advaiutage which the text had 
given him would be of short duration. The novelty of 
his position bewildered him. His face flushed, his 
thoughts became confused, he turned his back on the 
audience out of doors and talked rapidly to the few 
friends in the house, the old brethren leaned their 
heads upon their hands and began to pray. Whatever 
spiritual help their prayers may have brought him, 
their lugubrious groaning and their doleful audible 
prayers of Lord, help,” depressed Kike immeasura- 
bly, and kept the precipice on which he stood con- 
stantly present to him. He tried in succession each 
division that be had sketched on the fly-leaf of the 
Bible, and found little to say on any of them. At last 
he could not see the audience distinctly for confusion 
—there was adim vision of heads swimming before 
him. He stopped still, and Magruder, expecting him 
to sit down, resolved to “ exhort” if the pain should 
kill him. The Philistines meanwhile were laughing at 
Kike’s evident discomfiture. 

But Kike had no notion of sitting down. The laugh- 
ter awakened his combativeness, and his combative- 
ness restored his self-control, Persistent people begin 
their success where others end in failure. He was 
through with the sermon and it had occupied just six 
minutes. The lad’s scanty provisions bad not been. 
multiplied. But he felt relieved. The sermon over, 
there was no longer necessity for trying to speak 
against time, nor for observing the outward manner 
of a preacher. 

“ Now,” he said, doggedly, “ you have all seen that L. 
cannot preach worth a cent. When David went out 
to fight he had the good sense not to put on Saul’s 
armor. I was fool enough to try to wear Brother Ma- 
gruder’s. Now, I'm done with that. The text and. 
sermon are gone. But I'm not ashamed of Jesus 
Christ. And before I sit down I am going to tell to 
you all what be hasdone for a poor lost sinner like, 

Kike told the story with sincere directness. His re 
cital of his own sins was a rebuke to others; with a 
trembling voice and a simple earnestness absolutely 
electrical, he told of his revengefulness and of the. 
effect of Magruder’s preaching on him. And now that 
the floodgates of emotion were opened, all trepidation 


departed, and there came instead the fine glow of mar- 
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tial courage. He could have faced the universe. From 
his own life the transition to the lives of those around 
him was easy. He hit right and left. The excitable 
crowd swayed with consternation as in a rapid and 
vehement utterance he denounced their sins with the 
particularity of one who had been familiar with them 
all his life. Magruder forgot to respond, he only leaned 
back and looked in bewilderment, with open eyes and 
mouth, at the fery boy whose contagious excitement 
was fast setting the whole audience ablaze. Slowly 
the people pressed forward off the fences. All at once 
there was a loud bellowing ery from some one who had 
fallen prostrate outside the fence, and who began to 
ery aloud as if the portals of an endless perdition were 
yawning in his face. Magruder pressed through the 
crowd to find that the fallen man was his antagonist 
of the morning, Bill McConkey. Bill had concealed 
himself behind a tree, but had been drawn forth by 
the fascination of Kike’s earnestness, aud had finally 
fallen under the effect of his own terror. This out- 
burst of agony from McConkey was fuel to the flames, 
and the excitement now spread to all parts of the 
audience. Kike went from man to man and exhorted 
and rebuked each one in particular. Brady, not wish- 
ing to hear a public commentary on his own life, wad- 
dled awhy when he saw Kike coming; his mother wept 
bitterly under his exhortation, and Morton sat stock 


still on the fence listening, half in anguish and half in. 


auger, to Kike’s public recital of his sins, 

At last Kike approached his uncle, for Captain 
Lumsden had come on purpose to enjoy Morton's pro- 
posed interruption. He listened a minute to Kike's 
exhortation, and the contrary emotions of alarm at 
the thought of God's judgement and anger at Kike's 
impudence contended within him until he started for 
his horse and was seized with that curious perveus 
affection which originated in these religious excite- 
ments and disappeared with them.* He jerked violent- 
ly—his jerking only adding to his excitement, which in 
turn increased the severity of his contortions. This 
nervous affection was doubtless a natural physical re- 
sult of violent excitement; but the people of that day 
imagined that it was produced by some supernatural 
agency, some attributing it to God, others to the devil, 
and yet others to some subtle charm voluntarily exer- 
cised by the preachers, Lumsden weut home jerking 
all the way and cursing the Methodists more bitterly 


than ever. ; 


* It bore, however, a curions resemblance to the “ dancing 
disease’ which prevailed in Italy in the middle ages, 
(To be continuéd,) 


CREEDS AND MINISTERS, 
BY GEORGE & MERERIAM. 

To the Editor of the Christian Union, 

FINHE author of ‘An Appeal to Conscience,” in 
. your paper of last week, makes one point of 
which no notice is taken in the editorial rejoinder. But 
the Christian Union itself has repeatedly expressed 
& similar idea. Your correspondent says: 

* So long aa your churchea make a profession of belief in theo- 
logical atatementa an inarparable part of a profession of Chria- 
tianity, is it right to still the conscientious scruples of those 
about to make such a profession, by saying, ‘If you love the 
Saviour and believe in him, the intricacies of theology need 
pottrouble you'?” 

I think the terms of this sentence should be reversed, 
and that the affirmation then implied is most undeni- 
able. So long as those about to make a profession of 
religion are told that it is enough for them to simply 
trust Christ and purpose to do God's will, without 
troubling themselves with the intricacies of theology, 
it certainly is not right, it is not honest or Christian, 
to require of these same persons a formal assent to 
elaborate theological propositions upon entering the 
church. 

But the main issue in the present discussion relates 
to ministers who have outgrown the creed to which 
they once assented, and which their church still avows, 
What is the duty of men in such circumstances? It 
seems to me that the question, far from being so simple 
as your correspondent considers it, is a many-sided 
one. 

The minister’s business is to build up among his pco- 
ple the life of love and faith aud service. It is none of 
his proper work to set forth an intellectual philosophy 
of religion for its own sake. He is to use the truth in 
the service of love; to make men wiser that they may 
be better. What does this require of him? First, that 
he shall be sacredly faithful to bis own convictions of 
truth; not that he shall pour out from the pulpit every 
unanswered question and doubt that rises in his mind; 
not that he shall share with his congregation all the 
fluctuations and uncertainties through which a candid 
inind works to conviction—but that, having reached 
settled and firm convictions, he shall hold them sacred 
asa divine message, intrusted to him to deliver, And 
next, he is so to administer these truths to his people 
as that they shall be best able to receive, assimilate, 
and grow in moral stature by them. 

If in pursuing this course he finds himself brought in 
conflict with the avowed creed of the church, what 
then? Let him speak on, all the same. He is a false 
prophet if he withholds the message which the Lord 
bas given him to deliver,—for, for practical purposes, 
@2 man must regard his own highest convictions as the 
Lord’s message to him. If, while holding different 
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views, he has pledged himself to teach what now seems 
to him to be false, that pledge has no authority over 
his conscience under its new licht. He is like a citizen, 
who, having in good faith taken an oath of allegiance, 
finds a conflict between the national law and bis con- 
victions of right. No promise can bind a man to do 
what he finds to be wrong, or to leave undone what he 
finds to be a duty. 

But, what attitude is the minister in such a cuse to 
take toward the church organization, to whose creed 
he no longer ussents? We think that, as an honorable 
man, he should try to have the creed so modified as 
not to clash with bis own convictions, That it should 
fully conform to them is not necessary. The best creed 
fora church is one so simple that it leaves room for the 
natural diversities of independent minds. But, sup- 
pose our minister's effort toward such a change on the 
part of the church bas no prospect of any present suc- 
cess—then, what? There is the nub of the difficulty. 
May a minister honestly remain within a church which 
professes a creed he does not believe or teach? 

Let him, for an answer, revert to the prime object of 
his work. That is, the building up of men, through 
the truth, into Christian manhood. Does the differ- 
ence between the church's creed and his own belief, 
radically interfe'e with that work? The question is 
net, Do I agree more nearly with this church than 
with any other in my intellectual conceptions of re- 
ligion? but, Can I work more effectively in this church 
than in any other to make men Christ-like? The an- 
swer to that, fearlessly asked and honestly given, 
should determine him whether to go or stay. 

A man niny differ with his fellow-churchmen about 
the five points of Culvinism, about the Trinity, about 
eternal punishment; and yet, he may be in such sym- 
pathy with their practical religious life, In such per- 
sonal relations with them of love and confidence, that 
he bas tenfold the power to do good among them that 
he would have anywhere clse. If he stands among 
them and teaches what he doca pot believe, he is dis- 
honest; if, for any motive, he remains silent about 
truth which has vital relations to character, be is un- 
faithful; but if, for mere intellectual differences, he 
sunders a fellowship fruitful in soul-life, he is unwise. 

The call may be laid upon a minister for heroic sev- 
erance from his old associates. If the faithful and 
loving presentation of his couvictions draws on bim 
sentence of exclusion from bis church, let him accept 
itand go where his teaching will be heard. Or, if he 
finds his ministry must be one of unfruitful strife and 
not of edification, because of the difference between 
himself and his fellow-churchmen, let him voluntarily 
~ek afield where he can labor to better effect. But 
he has no right to sacrifice bis practical usefulness 
merely becnuse his associates do not think as be does. 

So much for the general principles in the case. But 
aut this particular time there is this to be said further: 
the chaos and ferment in men’s minds makes the time 
wholly uuofavorable for a rigid assortment on the basis 
of creed. Your correspondent divides the more 
thoughtful members of orthodox churches into two 
equal classes: those who intelligently believe in the old 
orthodoxy, and those whose beliefs would place them 
with the Unitarians, the Universalists, or the followers 
of Swedenborg. Would it not be truer to say, that of 
the thoughtful minds both in orthodox and heterodox 
churches, bine-tenths do not find their belief satisfac- 
torily expressed in any creed whatever, old or new? 
Nor could most of them frame a creed with which 
they would themselves be satisfied. The time is truns- 
itional. Men are painfully winnowing their old be- 
liefa, sifting the wheat from the chaff. The mind of 
the Christian Church is feeling out on every side for 
larger, brighter, sweeter conceptions of Divine truth. 
Some stand rejoicing on the rock of a full and firm be- 
lief; many are tossed up and down ip utter uncertain- 
ty; the greater part cling to a few great truths as sure 
and vital, and are in all stages of uncertainty as to 
other things. At such atime, of all others, it is sheer 
folly to try to classify men on the basis of definite doc- 
trinal statements. Just as we protest against enforcing 
the old creeds as a condition of Christian fellowship, so 
we protest against the attempt to make all men range 
themselves under new creeds. As the Apostles said to 
Jews, “Stay Jows, if that suits you best,” and to Gen- 
tiles, ** You have no need to become Jews”; making of 
little account these divisions while God by bis Spirit 
and Providence was lifting the whole Church toa bigher 
stage of development where the distinction between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians should fall away of it- 
self; so now it may be said, “If you are in aun orthodox 
church, and your soul thrives in it, stay there;"’ and to 
the Universalist or Unitarian, “If in that church you 
find yourself best helped and best able to help others 
toward God, stay there!" Let each esteem and love 
the other as brethren. The questions on which we are 
divided will find an answer, if we live in the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

To many earnest people, the great religious fact of 
the time is the theological revolution. To them, the 
victory of new truth over old error is everything, and 
they would make everything bend to that. But, 
though the modern development of theology is pro- 
foundly interesting and significant, it does not seem to 
us to be in itself and for ita own sake the thing to be 
chiefly cared for. It is to us matter of far less account 
to see the victory of intellectual truth, than to see the 
Spirit of God lifting men everywhere into a higher 
life. We care far leas that men should apprehend the 
Atonement or the Inspiration of Scripture or Future 
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Retribution as we do, than that there should set in 
throughout the hearts of men, a development of purity, 
brotherly kindness, faithfulness to duty, faithfulness to 
truth, love to God, joy in God. We long to see men who 
have got hold of new truth sanctify that truth by using 
it to comfort and help and build up those who are 
weaker or less intelligent. Truth itself is misused and 
degraded when it is nade a sword to smite and divide 
those whom it ought to help. “ Speaking the truthin 
love,”"—that is the golden key to unlock the gates of 
Heaven to men. 


WHAT ELSE? 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


HEY walked together, in the dusk, 
Along the gurden’s shrubbery-edge : 

The heavy roses’ scattered musk 

Biew faint across the cedar hedge : 
A spotted snake came gliding through ; 

To shield her from imagined harms, 
What should he do— what could be do, 

But take ber safe into his arms? 


While for one happy moment atill 
Her head was leaning on his breast, 
Te felt a little tremor thrill 
The band agains his shoulder prest : 
The parted lips were trembling, too :— 
Some feeling for her fears to show, 
What should he do —what emédd he da, 
But kiss her ere he let ber go? 


Redder than in the garden bed 
The roses blossomed in her cheek. 
“You wicked, wicked cheat !" she said, 
Soon as the injured lips could speak. 
Lest he should prove her charge for true, 
And seem the most depraved of men, 
What should he do—what could he do, 
But give her buck the kiss again ? 


MARSHAL BAZAINE AT METZ, 


T the commencement of the Franco-Prussian 
war, Marshal MacMahon, retreating before the 
Victorious Prussians, made a stand at Woerth. He had 
35,000 men; the Prussians 140,000. In a battle of thirteen 
hours, the French were utterly routed. The Prussian. 
had then over 700,000 troops in France. An immense 
force was sent to capture Metz. Marshal Bazaine 
was there, having recently been appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Armies of the Rhive. He had 
200,000 men under his command. With 180,000 of 
these, he was strengthening himself within the walls 
of Metz. This city, of 56,000 inhabitants, containel 
one of the largest arsenals in France. Its defenses 
were considered impregnable. 

Bazaine was a veteran soldier. Through his own 
energies he had attained the proud eminence of a 
Marshal of France. In 1831 he had gone to Algeria, a 
private in the ranks. In four years he rose to a sub- 
lieutenancy. He accompanied the army sent by Louis 
Phillippe to Spain, to assist Isabella against the Carl- 


ists. In 1859 he returned to Algiers, with the rank of 
captain. In 1850, he was promoted to a coloneley. 


In the Italian campaign, at Magenta and Solferino, he 
obtained much additional renown. In Mexico, he 
won his Marshal's baton. He was then the youngest 
of the French marshals, being fifty-nine vears of age. 

There was much sickness in Metz. Bazaine could 
bring but 150,000 men into the field. Prince Charles 
surrounded the fortress with 230,000 troops. There 
were other thousands ready to come at his bidding. 
France had been caught unprepared for war. Prince 
Charles threw up across every avenue of escape in- 
trenchments, bristling with artillery, mitrailleuses, and 
the needle gun. Day after day, the storm of war 
raged. Never before were battles so bloody. The 
sluin were counted by tens of thousands. The London 
Globe of August 15, 1870, says: 

“A very reliable informant states that within one 
week Germany will bave an effective army of one 
million two bundred thousand men.” 

Their numbers were so immense that while « victo- 
rious army was advancing upon Paris, they had all 
the forces they needed to besiege Meta, Strasbourg, 
Bitche, and every other fortress they found upon 
their way. The London Times of August 16th says; 

“It may be questioned whether the French have 
not gathered more real clory from their defeats than 
the Prussians from their victories. Greater devoticn 
was probably never witnessed in any war than that of 
certain French regiments which rushed at the voice of 
their general upon inevitable destruetion. The Prus- 
sians have fought where they liked, and always with 
treble forces.” 

While Bazaine was, in vain, endeavoring to eut bis 
way from Metz, MacMahon, with 50,000 men, was re 
treating upon Chalons, pursucd by the Crown Princo 
at the head of 120,000 men. 

Strasbourg, containing 84,000 inhabitants, was ecom- 
pletely surrounded, and soon a terrible bombardment 
was opened upon the city. MacMahon had reached 
Chalons, fifty miles west of Metz, on his way to Paris. 
Bazaine was hopelessly shut up in Metz, with bis am- 
munition and provisions rapidly disappearing. Bands 
of Prussian cavalry were riding in all directions, emp- 
tying granaries and barn-yards, and imposing enor- 
mous contributions on the people. The Emperor was 
at Chalons, striving to collect new forges. There was 
no longer any French army in the flel So sudden a 
world never 
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before witnessed. A war of a fortnight had laid 
France prostrate. 

At Chalons, Mac Mahon’s force was increased to about 
$0,000 men. With these, instead of retreating upon 
Paris, he took the road to Rheims. Many nuilitary 
men have severely condemoped this movement; others 
have approved. On the 30th of August, the Crown 
Prince overtook MacMahon, a little north of Rheims, 
A terrible battle ensued. The French, bleeding, ex- 
hausted, despairing, were driven into Sedan. Mac- 
Mahon, foreseeing that he was to be surrounded by 
overwhelming numbers, entreated the Emperor, who, 
witb the Prince Imperial, was with him, to withdraw. 
The Emperor sent his son to Belgium, but said he pre- 
ferred to wait and share the fate of the army. 

On the Ist of September, the French were completely 
surrounded by an army outnumbering them three to 
one. They were crowded into a narrow space, while 
five hundred pieces of artillery were opening fire upon 
them. It was av awful day of terror, conflagration, 
and blood. General MacMahon was severely wounded 
early in the morning. After twelve hours of as ter- 
rible conflict as was ever waged on earth, the division 


commanders reported to the Emperor that no farthér 


resistance could be made. The white flag was raised. 
The following note was despatched to the King of 
Prussia, who was then present with his conquering 
army : 

“Sire, My Brotrner: Not having been able to die in the 
midst of my troops, it only remains for me to place my sword 
in the hands of your majesty. 

“Tam of your majesty the good brother, NAPOLEON.” 

General Wimpffen was sent to the Prussian head- 
quarters to confer upon the terms of capitulation. 
The Prussian commander, General Moltke, said to him, 
* Your army does not number more than eighty thou- 
sand men; we have two bundred and thirty thousand 
who completely surround you. Our artillery is every 
where in position, and can destroy the place in two 
bours. You bave provisions for only one day, and 
scarcely any more ammunition. The prolongation of 
your defence would be but a useless massacre.” 

General Wimpffen returned to Sedan. A council of 
thirty-two general officers was called. With but two 
dissentient voices, it was decided to be useless to sacri- 
fice more lives. The capitulation was signed. Eighty 
thonsand French troops laid down their arms. The 
Emperor was a prisoner. 

The tidings soon reached Paris, creating intense ex- 
citement. The populace, one hundred thousand in 
number, shouted, ** Down with the Empire! Long live 
the Republic!” The police were speedily overpowered, 
and their arms taken from them. The Empress was 
threatened with death, and fled in disguise. The mob 
broke into the legislative hall, and, with a blow of the 
club upon the head, knocked the President from the 
chair. The Deputies were dispersed in all directions. 
The Empire was at an end. 

The condition of Marshal Bazaine seemed hopeless. 
The two armies of Prince Charles and the Crown 
Prince united in surrounding him. In the meantime, 
the siege of Strasburg was prosecuted with great vigor. 
Powerful Prussian armies, almost unpresisted, were 
marching in all directions capturing towns, levying 
contributions, and gathering supplies. On the 28th of 
September, Strasburg after enduring the indescribable 
borrors of a siege of about two months, surrendered. 
This released a besieging army of over fifty thousand 
men to co-operate against Metz, and in the march upon 
Paris. Three hundred thousand troops surrounded 
Bazaine. Four bundred thousand were circling around 
the doomed city of Pams. Seventy thousand Prussian 
cavalry were sweeping the country in all directions. 
France had no recognized government. 

Metz and Strasburg were the main fortresses of 
Alsace and Loraine. These provinces embraced over 
twelve thousand square miles, and about three millions 
of inhabitants. On the 27th of October, King Wiliam 
sent the following telegram to Berlin: 

“This morning, Bazaine and Metz capitulated. A 
bundred and fifty thousand prisoners, including twenty 
thousand sick and wounded, lay down their arms this 
afternoon; one of the most important events of the 
war. God be thanked!” 

For sixty-seven days the garrison had maintained 
the siege. They had expended their ammunition and 
eaten their horses. Their hospitals were filled with 
sick and wounded. Forty-five thousand of the Prus- 
sians had fallen during the siege. 

There were several bodies of men in several of the 
principal cities, who professed to be the Republic of 
France. Bazaiue was an Imperialist. These self-con- 
stituted governments denounced him as a traitor, and 
demanded his head. On the morning of the 30th of 
October, the Governmental Committee in Tours issued 
a proclamation, in which they said; 

“Metz has capitulated. A general upon whom 
France has relied bas just taken away (vient d’enlever) 
from the country in its danger, more than a bundred 
thousand of its defenders. Marsbal Bazaine has be- 
trayed us. He has made himself the agent of the man 
of Sedan, and the accomplice of the invader. Regard- 
less of the honor of the army of which he bad charge, 
he has surrendered without even making a last effort, 
@ hundred and twenty thousand fighting men, twenty 
thousand wounded, guns, cannons, colors, and the 
strongest citadel in France. Such a crime is above 
even the punishment of justice. 

“Meanwhile, Frenchmen, measure the depths of the 
abyss into which the Empire has precipitated you. For 


| ewenty years France submitted to this corrupting 


power which extinguished in her the springs of great- 
ness and of life. The army of France, stripped of its 
national character, became, witbout knowing if, an 
instrument of tyranny and servitude, and is swallowed 
up, in spite of the heroism of the soldiers, by the treason 
of their chiefs. It is time for us to re-assert ourselves 
under the wgis of the Republic.” LLISTORICUS. 


BISHOP HALL ON THE NON-EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCHES, 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER. 


WRITER in the Churchman thinks that I 
am wasting energy in describing the opinions 
of individuals in the Church of England on the sub- 
ject of ordination, instead of going at once to the law, 
and to the synodal action of that body. In due time, 
either here or elsewhere, I shall consider the Ordinal, 
and the changes which it has undergone, and shall in- 
quire whether any support can be drawn from that 
quarter for the High-Church interpretation of the con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church. Meantime, the 
practice of the Church of England, the recorded 
opinions and the actual procedure of the most eminent 
divines who have beld the highest stations in it, will 
surely throw some light on the real meaning of the 
law. What the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States thought as to the sense of that instru- 
ment, and the way in which they actually administered 
the government under it, is of considerable importance 
to one who would ascertain what the constitution 
ineans. 

The Church of England and her divines in the six- 
teenth century, and her divines of highest repute in 
the seventeenth century, bad po disposition to break 
off communion with the other Protestant churches. 
The Puritan controversy, however, developed a jure 
divino doctrine of Episcopacy, of which the school of 
Laud were the champions. In the minds of some who 
did not go to tbe full length of this theory, the in- 
fluence of this sharp controversy, and of events in 
Scotiand, is clearly seen. In this particular, it is in- 
structive to note the expressions of one of the most 
distinguished contemporaries of Laud, Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter, and afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
Hall, being then Dean of Worcester, was one of the 
delegates sent by James I., in 1618, to the Synod of 
Dort. He preached a sermon at the opening of the 
synod which is chiefly remarkable for its catholic and 
peace-loving tone. John Hales, later one of the noted 
leaders of the Latitudinarian party, in his Letters from 
the Council gives us much information respecting the 
Dean up to the time when the latter was compelled, 
by illness, to leave the synod, to which be sent, in 
parting, a written commubpication full of expressions 
of profound regard and respect for that Presbyterian 
assembly. In 1610, Bisbop Hall first published his 
Apology for the Church of England against the Roman- 
ista, which appeared in several successive editions after- 
wards. In this work be says: “I reverence from my 
soul (so doth our Church, their dear sister) those 
wortby foreign churches which have chosen and fol- 
lowed those forms of outward government that are 
every way fittest for their own conditions.” ‘These 
sisters have learned to differ, and yet to love and rev- 
erence each other; and in these cases to enjoy their 
own forms without prescription of necessity or cen- 
sure.”’ In one of his epistles to a person in Holland 
he wrote: “I fear not to be censured as meddling: 
your truth is ours: the sea cannot divide those churches 
whom one faith unites.”” In The Noah's Dove, pub- 
lished in 1623, he speaks of the foreign churches again, 
as ** the dearest sisters of the Chureh of England.” In 
another book, The Peacemaker, he. writes: “ Bleased 
be God, there is no difference in any essential matter 
betwixt the Chureh of England and her sisters of the 
Reformation.” “The ouly difference is in the form of 
outward administration: wherein weare so far agreed, 
as that we all profess this form not to be essential to 
the being of a church, though much importing the 
well or better being of it, according to our several 
apprehensions thereof; and that we do all retain a 
reverent and loving opinion of each other in our own 
several ways; not seeing why so poor a diversity 
should work any alienation of affection in us towards 
another {one another).’’ Then he suggests that it 
would be desirable for all to adopt “ that primitive 
government,” “ wherein all things were ordered and 
transacted by the consent of the presbytery, mod- 
erated by one constant president thereof.” This 
passage expressly disavows everything like a jure 
divino theory of Fpiscopacy. Episcopacy is said to be 
advantageous, but not “essential to the being of a 
ecburch.”” In 1638, Charles I. and Laud made their 
grand attempt to force a Liturgy on the Church of 
Scotland. This led to the great uprising which in- 
volved the expulsion of Episcopacy from Scotland al- 
together, and led to the formation of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Hall was deeply grieved at 
this resolution, and complied with the solicitation of 
Laud that he should write in defense of the Episcopal 
form of polity. In a letter received by the arch- 
bishop, Nov. 1, 1639, Hall gives a sketch of the plan of 
his projected book. He proposed to show theantiquity, 
divine sanction, and continued obligation of Episco- 
pacy, but to admit that the Presbyterian government 
“may be of use in some such cities or territories as 
wherein Episcopal government, through iniquity of 


times, cannot be had."’ Laud was dissatisfied, This 
concession be thought too broad and likely to prove 
mischievious to the cause. Hall yielded to his criti- 
cisms, to a certain extent; yet in his book—Episcopacy 
by Divine Right—he was careful to make a distinction 
between the case of the foreign churches and that of 
Scotland. The Long Parliament met Nov. 3, 1640; and 
to this body Hall addressed “An Humble Remon- 
etranee"’ for Liturgy and Episcopacy. In this treatise 
he repels with indignation the charge that he bad con- 
demned and excluded the foreign churches. “ When 
we speak of divine right,”’ he says, “we mean not au 
express law of God, requiring it upon the absolute 
necessity of the being of a church, what hindrances 
soever may interpose, but a divine institution, war- 
ranting it where it is, and requiring it where it may be 
had.”” Churches ought to bave Episcopacy, “but 
those churches to whom this power and faculty is 
denied lose nothing of the true essence of a church, 
though they miss something of their glory and perfec- 
tion, whereof they are barred by the necessity of their 
position. In his **defense” of the * Humble Remon- 
strance,”’ he calls the charge that he had condemned 
the foreign churches “ an egregious and palpable cal- 
umny.” He defines once more his meaning in assert- 
ing the jus divinum of Episcopacy. It “goes not so 
high as if there were an express command; but so far 
only, that it both may and ought to be.” He affirms 
that FEpiscopacy is not necessary to the being of a 
church. His opponents had asserted such a thing of 
their polity; but “‘wedare not be so zealous.”” The 
French and Dutch churches, he says, have “ good 
reason for maintaining their own government. He 
had previously allowed that *‘ there is little difference 
in the government of other Protestant churcbes and 
our own, save in the perpetuity of their moderator- 
ship, and the exclusion of lay-ciders."”” But here is 
another passage from the * Defense of a Humble Re- 
monstrance,’’ Which I must ask you to print in italics: 
“ What fault soever may be in.the easy admittance of 
those who have received Romish orders, the striking at 
the admission of our brethren returning from reformed 
churches was not in case of ordination, but of institu- 
tion: they had been acknowledged ministers of Christ, 
without any other hands laid upon them; but, accord- 
ing to the laws of the land they were not perhaps 
capable of institution to a benefice, unless they were so 
qualified as the statutes of this realm do require. 
And, secondly, I know those, more than one, that by 
virtue only of that ordination which they have brought 
with them from other reformed churches, have enjoyed 
spiritual promotions and livings, without any excep- 
tion against the lawfulness of their calling.” He 
must be a stiff partisan who will venture to contradict 
this testimony of Bishop Hall. 

The reader must remember that we are not quoting 
from a divine of the age of Cranmer, or of Jewel, but 
from a contemporary and friend of Archbishop Laud. 
The English Reformers did not claim any exclusive or 
paramount authority for the Episcopal form of polity. 
The school of Hooker defended its apostolic origin, but 
regarded it as necessary, not to the being, but to the 
well-being, of a chureb, and acknowledged the ordin- 
ation of the foreign Protestant churches. And here 
we find Bishop Hall, the prelate chosen by Laud, for 
his learning and ability, to defend the polity of the 
Church of England, taking the same moderate position. 
It certainly requires some audacity to impute to the 
fatbers of the English Protestant Church, and to her 
greatest men afterwards, the doctrines of Laud. 


NOPE IN DEATH. 
BY THE LATE REV. JAMES H. DWIGHT. 


ILL dying convert a soul? The question is 
disguised in many forms of statement. Ex- 
pressions of opinion, more or less positive, virtually 
answer inthe affirmative. One is meeting continually, 
among both educated and illiterate, a doubtfulness on 
the subject which of itself indicates strongly the bias 
of a man’s convictions. Even many who claim fellow- 
ship with the church indulge in a vague hopefulness 
which amounts to the same thing, though they might 
not dare, even to their own consciousness, to put the 
essential question in so bald a form. 

The tendency to travel away from the stern conclu- 
sions of orthodox interpretations is not unnatural. It 
is a legitimate outcome from a tenderness of heart and 
a kindliness toward the fellow-being which contrast 
brightly with the harshness of formerages. In con- 
sonance with the spirit of their day, theologians could, 
in olden time, deliver themselves of utterances the 
fashion of which few are now found toimitate. The 
change is charged by some to degenerate weakness. 
Yet the charge loses weight by as much as we realize 
that the church was never more thoroughly in earnest 
in its practical activities for the redemption of the 
world than now. It might be better, as we may hope 
it will be, but it gave no better account of itself as a 
power in the world, when men preached what have 
been called the plain, old-fashioned truths, in the plain 
old-fashioned way, with not a little roughness which 
the civilization of this day bas somewhat softened. 

On the whole, man is more brotherly, in all regards, 
to his fellow-man than he used to be. This, again, is 
the natural fruit of a religion which teaches, theoreti- 
cally, a profound respect for the human soul as such, 
and, practically, love towards one another. The same 
spirit which longs for the redemption of the world, 
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and which, under the conviction that all men are one 
in Adam, so far as that they are made iu the image of 
God, cannot overlook even the most abject of human- 
ity, may readily bring ove to shudder at the bare 
thought of future punishment, till be is landed ina 
repulsion of the dread belief. And whep the more 
general truth as applying to nutions or classes of 
humanity, turns into a particular truth as applying to 
individuals known personally, esteemed for a certain 
amount of virtue or gooduess of heart, pay, even be- 
loved, who die giving no sign of penitential grace, it 
scems impossible to close the grave in despair, and write 
an epitaph of eternal doow. 

Nevertheless, this is nothing better than maudlin 
sentimentalisim in so far as it is blind to the stern facts 
of existence. Friends way be piticd wheu they hope 
against the verdict of physicians, who pronounce that, 
for their unfortunate patient, life remains only aques- 
tion of a few more gasps. The instant distress may 
blind these for a time, but the calmer world accepts 
the remorseless facts that certain lesions of body mean 
death beyond reprieve. Far more pitiful is it to think 
of a soul gone hence all unprepared to meet with God, 
but, whatever wildness of hope may be indulged to 
fresh grief, in our calmer view of things feeling must 
not be allowed to lose its holding on fundamental 
truths. It is foolish, as well as useless, to challenge 
physical laws, as when a ship freighted with human 
beings is sinking in the seas. It is nothing less than 
foolish to confront with our impotence the laws of the 
spiritual realm, for laws there must be, uniess it is all 
chaos or pandemonium. 

In our consciousness of relation to a spiritual order 
of things one thought is seated, more radically per- 
haps, than apy other. There wust come at some time 
a suprewe Viudication of truth, of right and of justice. 
Death is ever closing on unfinished issues of many 
kinds. It could comport only with the hardest cyni- 
cal temper of miud to believe that the wretched tangle 
we leave behind us when we go out of this is not to be 
taken up again and raveled in some other state of ex- 
istence. Our nature in its outlook over the sum of 
existence adjusts its hopes, its fears and its zeal to this 
as an essential law of spiritual being, as necessarily as 
the needle swings true to its poles. Otherwise the 
straining after knowledge is a snare, philosophy isa 
dream, culture a crucity, and the love of justice an 
exquisite means of torture. If the future is not to be 
complementary to this present in the resolution of 
ultimate truth, and the exhibition of essential justice, 
it can be nothing more to our thoughts than a blank 
oracipher, or a void of spaceortime. Nor can any 
looking for of an adjudication take a grip upon the 
soul without the added instinctive conviction that 
there is a Supreme Arbiter of truth and of right. 

Death, then, cannot wipe out the past if there is any 
future worth hoping for. Immortality covers the past 
as well as the future. Personal identity must be carried 
over beyond the grave, or else there is the contradic- 
tion of putting vew souls in our place to carry our 
names before the Throne. The personal identity or 
self-hood, philosophy may hold as to its ulti- 
mate essence, is largely made up of that which we have 
been in our relations to the world and to God through 
these years. The rolled up coil of pussibility in the in- 
fant has been unrolling. The power bas been expend- 
ed in action and passion. The history of this all is not 
mere history as written biography, but it has become 
ingraiv as chiefest part of our being, at least ns we take 
account of ourselves, and as others know us, If one 
shall challenge your personality you must identify the 
body by marks of usage and scars, and by a face which 
has taken ov its stamp from history, and thus bas 
sealed you to yourself; you must identify your soul by 
ita ingrown life-recorad. 

An actor bas made himself popularly known in the 
personation of a fictitious character, with a genius 
which is inimitable. Coming down from the stageand 
the ideal, he has to present a check at bank in bis civil 
name aud character, and is confronted with the busi- 
ness vecessity of identifying himself. Thereupon he 
throws himsclf into the look and poise of his theatrical 
and second self, and delivers himself of a sentence with 
that pathos of voice which has thrilled so many hearts, 
aud the identification is instant and complete. 

What the artist will do with the greatest carefulness 
of elaboration in creating a new character, and to win 
the world’s applause, we are doing at off-hand, care- 
lessly, yet not less decisively for the adjudication of 
the future. Having passed the grave we must present- 
ly identify ourselves, and that by the part and charac- 
ter we have played in life’s drama. A veil of forget- 
fulness draws itself over the record of the years as it 
seems to fude from our active consciousness—a con- 
sciousness Which is unequal to the task of holding 
vividly many things at once. Yet we are continually 
rewinded that this is but a drop-curtain which only 
conceals an interior self, behind that which is instant 
and conscious. This part of self is sleeping but vot 
dead. The curtain lifts at some corner, once ina while, 
and we get glimpses of our older and inner selves, still 
waiting there within. 

There are rarer experiences whose import carries our 
thoughts along in the direction even, as it were, to the 
brink of the unknown. Men whosuffera virtual death 
with an after revival, sometimes, during the impend- 
ing threat, have the whole self awakened into a con- 
sciousness vivid enough to cover the minutest details 
of the past life. Is not this a solemn biut of what is to 
be when, in a higher sphere, the ma ik of the physical 


will be lifted, and the whole being will stand for what 
weare? If there is any value to such inferences, they 
must confirm the belief that death cannot convert the 
soul, but rather will bring forth its full self to a con- 
sciousness, broad as life has been, which makes up the 
true idea of personal identity in its completeness. 

Such anticipations must seem portentous enough to 
any one who will soberly review bis own life. Hecan- 
not, in decency, ask for a better state iu which to be- 
; come good than he has had here under the illumination 
of conscience and Revelation, nor will @ promise to 
improve such a new chance be worth much as stand- 
ing on a betrayed past. He cannot, in common sense, 
imagine that in some strange Lereafter love to God 
will be forced upon his unwilling nature and still ac- 
counted love; or that the very essence of free-will and 
responsibility, and of all moral existence, will be con- 
tradicted, till hatred shall- be taken for love, all to 
accommodate bis own way wardness., 

From death, which, under any aspect, shuts frown- 
ing doors upou the sinners hope, there is no turning to 
tbe right nor to the left, por any going back; but the 
dead weight of self must be dragged on to pass under 
judgment. From such a recoil of despair happy is the 
man who shall find refuge in the arms of the Redeem- 
er, There is no knowledge of anything to meet the 
exigency save in this Divine help, so bestowed in this 
life as that man shall stand, as to his fellows, forgiving 
and forgiven, as to his God, reconciled in love, as to 
himself, endowed with a new spring of life. How much 
better to turn from vague sentimentalism and specu- 
lations whieh are but trifling with the moral order of 
the Universe in the interest of our fears, and bestow 
our whole energy in leading souls to the salvation 
through Jesus Christ, which alone can meet the wretch- 
ed case of humanity. | 


ART NOTES. 
“THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” 


4 OR eighteen years it has been known to art 
lovers that the English realist, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
was at work on a picture illustrating an incident in the 
life of Christ. The English journals brought by the 
last mail, contain extended criticisms on the picture, 
and from these we gather some idea of a painting the 
equal of which has seldom been produced in England. 
The scene represented is the interior of Joseph's car- 
penter-shop, just as the setting sun touches the horizon ; 
reminding Israelites that it is the hour of prayer. The 
level rays light the room, producing a peculiar effect 
by lengthening and deepening every shadow, while at 
the same time the high lights are brightened by the full 
intensity of sunshine. Every one who bas paid any 
attention to the principles of light and shade in paint- 
ing must recognize the difficulties with which a realist 
has to contend under conditions like these, and it is, 
therefore, more remarkable that the descriptions unite 
| in saying that the artist bas succeeded to an astonishing 
degree in preserving those mysterious relations of light, 
shade and color, which constitute harmony. Mr. Hunt’s 
work is always remarkable for its rigid adherence to 
visible facts, as any one may see who will take the 
trouble to visit the Metropolitan Museum in Four- 
teenth Street, and we may be sure that all the “ litter” 
of an Oriental carpenter-shop, as it probably existed 
Anno Domini 30 or thereabouts, is shown with the ut- 
most fidelity, so far as such truthfulness is now attain- 
able. The artist has indeed spent years in and about 
Jerusalem, and has copied almost everything intro- 
duced in the picture from antique models secured in 
Palestine. 

So much for the accessories. In the picture there are 
two figures, Christ and Mary his Mother. The first is 
standing, having just risen from the stooping posture 
of a craftsman and raised his bands in prayer, the last 
is kneeling beside a chest wherein for many a@ year she 
has treasured the “ gifts of the Magi."” Christ's face is 
turned partly toward the spectator. Mary's is turned 
away. but her attitude indicates sudden emotion, and 
following the direction of her glance one sees the 
shadow of Jesus cast upon the wall behind him in the 
shape, not of a crucifix, but as it were the likeness of 
one suffering on an invisible cross. This is, of course, 
a striking incident of the picture, and were it the prin- 
cipal one would detract somewhat from its value as a 
work of art. It is, however, as is quite right, merely 
an incident. The deeper pathos is in the figure of 
Christ, which is life-size and partly nude. It is the 
figure of a man in the early prime of manhood, and 
yet there is a majesty about it which makes it almost 
superhuman, and the wonderful expression of coun- 
tenance, indicating physical unconsciousness of the 
“shadow of death" near by, yet strongly suggestive 
of a spiritual perception of the coming agony, is de- 
scribed as marvelously impressive. “It requires but 
little insight," says the Athen@um, “to discover that 
our painter intended, as the didactic purpose of his 
art, to give, in this picture of Christ resting after la- 
bor, but still a workman in His father’s bouse, an illus- 
tration of what be conceives to be the true dignity of 
labor. The ‘labor question’ is the cruz of the day, 
and here is a probably unexpected study on it.” 


—The principal novelty at Schaus’s gallery is a 
large oil painting, by Adolph Schreyer, the man of 
all others who can paint horses iu perfection. It 
is called, according to the appended ticket, “ L’ Abreu- 


voir,” or “The Watering-Place,” but cousidering the 


nationality of the artist, “Der Trtink-trozg” would 
perhaps have been more appropriate. Schreyer’s 
horses are none of your sleek-clipped and groomed 
animals, such as Landseer used to paint, when he 
should bave confined himself to dogs, they are horses 
to whose coats the currycom)b is unfamiliar; horses 
which have been used to wet and cold and heat 
and which belong apparently to some Cossack or Wal- 
lachian berdsman. Full of individual life and charac- 
ter they are, as they crowd, with ears laid back, to 
reach the watering-trough. 


—M. Knoedler & Co. (Goupil), show a number 
of new examples of French art. Most of them are of 
the school represented by Toulemouche and Bouti- 
bonne, whose skill in painting silk and satin, and the 
dry goods line of work generally, is certainly un- 
rivalled. The two pictures which at present attract 
the most attention in the gallery are a “ Dancing 
Girl,” by P. A. Cot, and an Fastern scene, by Gérome. 
The first of these is a wonderfully fine specimen of 
French painting. It is not at all like the rather re 
pulsive “ Almée”’ of Gérome, exhibited in this country 


some years ago. Indeed, we should say that this girl. 


is rather more modest than most of her class. Her 
dress is by no means conventional, but it is becoming, 
and the dancing poise of the figure, with the tambour- 
ine gracefully held over the bead, is admirably ren- 
dered. There is a guggestive sadness in the evidently 
stereotyped smile to which the dancer has schooled 
ber lips, but one can hardly expect a smile to be natu- 
ral under the circumstances. There is another instance 
of an expressionless expression on the face of Gérome’s 
Algerine, who, in the Eastern scene above referred to, 
stands in picturesque attitude in a dark door-way, and 
is apparently making some poise to attract the atten- 
tion of two greyhounds which stand nearly before him, 
All the wonderful qualities of this great artist's powers 
are well instanced ir this work. He bas few rivals in 
the absolute accuracy with which he treats such genre 
subjects as this, which convey no idea whatever of any 
motion. They are literally “ still life.” 


—M. Knoedler has just published an engraving 
after a picture by Mr. Hopkins, of England. It repre- 
sents a highly picturesque phase of American life, 
namely, the progress through a fog of a party of voya- 
geurs, on Lake Superior. Three of the large birch 
canoes used in those regions are io sight, but only one 
of them is near at band, and distinctly visible. The 
others are more or less obscured by the fog The half- 
civilized garb of the canoe-men, their easy, unstudied 
postures, and the dimly defined accessories of water 
and mist, combine to make a very suggestive picture. 
The engraving is by Mottran, and he has done all that 
can be done to render, in mere black and white, a scene 
which must be largely dependent for ita effectiveness, 
on well-distributed color. 


_ 


MUSICAL NOTES, 


HAT enterprising and artistic lady, Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, has been making a great suc- 
cess throughout the country with her English opera, 
While there seems difficulty in sustaining an Italian 
opera company on any basis except a few “ stars" and 
a great many “ sticks,”’ there certainly exists, both in 
the abundance of good Englisb dramatic singers and 
in the popularity of English singing, a splendid fleld 
for success in this interesting field. 


—Speaking of Italian opera, Miss Nilsson is again 
able to sing, and will do so twice this week in New York; 
while Verdi's new opera of Aida will have two fare- 
well performances. It is a queer mixture—Wagnerish, 
Meyerbeerish—anything but Verdian. The melodious 
Italian must try once more, to show a complete assim-« 
ilation of his recent German studies. 


—In London the latest sensation has been a 
series of pianoforte recitals by Dr. Hans Von Btllow, 
giving a magnificent series of Beethoven's sonatas and 
others of the great Master's works. No one, who bas 
heard this plain and awkward little Germmn play, but 
has been struck into wondering admiration by the in- 
credible power, the tenderness, the delicacy, the grace 
of his treatment of whatever music he renders, and 
wrought into reverent appreciation of his learning, 
his rare intelligence, his prodigious memory, his un- 
equaled combination of physical and poetic powers of 
musical interpretation. The witchery and beauty of 
his touch can not be put into words. 

—By way of showing their appreciation of their 
neighbors, fifteen London theatres (so says Figaro, of 
Paris), are playing pieces and operas by French authors 
and composers without paying a penny for the privi- 
lege. Certainly; let's have an international copy- 
right to protect British brains from “ piracy’’! 

—At home we have the pleasant record to make 


of the Brooklyn Philbarmonic Society's first concert, 
on December 20th; that is, the occasion bears the 


name of first concert, but as a matter of fact the three ~ 


afternoon rehearsals, given previously by Theodoro 
Thomas and his band, were in themselves perfect con- 
certs, inferior to the more formal occasion only by 
reason of the vocalist, Mademoiselle Torriani, added 
to the evening programme of last Saturday. The Soci- 
ety’s second concert takes place January 19. 


—On Tuesday evening, December 16, Plymouth 
Church gave to its able musical director, Mr. Henry 
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Camp, 2 complimentary concert, which, as a “ben. | 


efit,” was a handsome and deserved success. The pro- 
gramme was net as varied and well-balanced as it 
should have been, but the elements were excellent. A 
fine quartette of male voices, a too brief hearing of 
Mathilde Toedt’s soulful violin, a most delicate render- 
ing of Mozart’s Voi che sapete by Miss Dunphy, the 
pew contralto of the Church, and songs by Miss Lasar, 
the Church soprano, and Miss Thursby, a former so 
prano of Plymouth Church, who has returned from a 
year of study and training in Italy with her patural 
gifts much improved (and not unnaturalized)—these 
were the especially enjoyable features of the evening. 

—Theodore Thomas's Second Symphony Con- 
cert will be given Saturday evening, December 27th, 
at Steinway Hall, presenting as the pice de résistance 
Raff's new symphouy illustrating Burger's Leonore. 
Raft is a composer whose beauties are uudeniable, and 
are more and more felt as Mr. Thomas and others are 
familiarizing us with them. The other pieces are 
Beethoven's Septette, Opus 20, Schumann's overture, 
Bride of Messina, and the Curnival Romain overture of 
Berlioz, the brilliant. Thomas's first concert, on No- 
vember 22d, was a most delicious one. It may be some- 
thing akin to “gilding gold” to praise this orchestra 
any more, but it is honest truth that every new hear- 
ing of them is a new surprise at the precision, the 
unanimity, the vigor, the delicacy, the quick sympa- 
thy with which they respond to the will of their 
young conductor. It is genuine delight to listen to 
his interpretation of the grand musical masters, 
whether of the past or “the future” schools, and it 
is unaffected pleasure to say so. 


—Two American singers have achieved fame 
this year. Miss Antoinette Sterling, last year the con- 
tralto of Plymouth Church, bas achieved a splendid 
success concert-singing in London, and has received 
not only the plaudits of the press, but the still more 
tangible evidences of how she has touched the popular 
ear and beart iv several very lucrative offers from mu- 
sical managers. Her noble voice and effective method 
are thus meeting with deservecdappreciation. The other 
sipger isa little lady as yet unknown to the general 
public, save in New York and Brooklyn as a favorite 
church singer, Miss Fmma Abbott, formerly soprano 
at Dr. Chapin’s Church, New York. The reports of 
her, as she is pursuing her studies in France and Italy, 
give hope of a new voice of phenomenal purity, sweet- 
ness and power, while her sensitive, emotional pature 
adds a charm of sympathetic feeling which is described 
a3 something wonderful. Not merely a popular ver- 
dict is this; but Miss Albott—who was originally, we 
believe, discovered amid our Western prairies by Miss 
Kellogg—has charmed such professional musicians as 
Delle Sedie, Miss Nilsson’s instructor, Bonaldi, the 
teacher of Malibran, and Wartel, the most distin- 
guished of the French instructors, who now has her in 
training. And ber voice and manner have won zealous 
encouragement and warm praise from La Grange, 
Santley, Miss Nilsson, Patti, (who urged Miss Abbott 
to accompany her to St. Petersburgh), and other 
critics and experts not exsily pleased. short, 
America may fairly anticipate new renown through 
this daughter of genius; who, by the way, has the 
graceful good sense to retain herown American name, 
and not to break out into any strange and fantastical 
foreign stage-name, by which neither her mother-land 
nor her own mother would know her. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


USE OF PERSONAL GIFTS. 
FrIDAY EVENING, Dec. 19, 1875. 

"TN the organization of the Christian church, 

there was a great necessity met, but it Was met in 
a way which has given rise in every age since, to ex- 
ceeding great perversions. It is taken for granted that 
things which were proper cighteen hundred years ago, 
when the church was just emerging from Judaism, 
must be perpetuated through every age of the world, 
as nearly as possible just as they were then—a thing as 
contrary to philosophical wisdom, aud as contrary to 
the needs and necessities of men a+ anything can be, 
and tempting men forever more to the idolatry of of- 
fice, and to officialism. 

Now, I admit that organization i- indispensable to 
humanity, to civilization, and to Christianity ; and that 
there must be some offices and some officers; but in the 
nature of things the fewer there are, the simpler the 
function, the more the work is distributed and is per- 
formed voluntarily by the great ma-s of men, the bet- 
ter it is. 

There was a time when it was quite necessary for the 
minister to go from household to houschold as the per- 
sonal instructor of all the children of the church. If 
there is no better way, this is to be encouraged; but 
fre how, in the growth of time, the father and the 
mother became so intelligent themselves, that they 
could do the instructing. And if the father and the 


mother can teach the children, it is a great deal better 
that they should doit than that the minister or teacher 
should come in and do it over their heads, or in their 
piace. 

it is in the hope of giving youan idea of the develop- 
ment of the gifts of God iu the individual, many of 


which men hardly ever think of usiug, that I shall fur- 
ther speak. 

If a man has received the gift of prophecy, in the 
New Testament sense of that term—that is, if he is a 
good teacher; for teaching was prophesying—it is 
thought that a minister ought to be made of him. 
Sometimes that is desirable; but sometimes it would 
just spoi] the best part of him. I think a mechanic 
who works for his living, who has gifts of instruction, 
who goes out once or twice a week to teach among bis 
fellows, and gathers togetber a circle to make known 
to them the economies and spiritualities of the divine 
life, but of Whom nobody can say, “ He preaches be- 
cause he is paid to preach ’’—I think that such a man 
oftentimes would do a hundred times more good than 
he would if ordination hands were laid upon him so 
that all that he did was done officially and profession- 
ally. I think that many times a lawyer or a physician 
can do a great deal more service to men in their re- 
ligious interests if he remains in his profession than he 
could do if he were to go out of it and take upon him- 
self official relations. 

Take another example. We know that there are 
men who necd a great deal of help in the community; 
so we have a board of deacons. That is all very 
well. And then we have benevolent associatious or- 
ganized. These have their President, their Executive 
Committee, their Secretary and their Treasurer; and 
they collect funds and distribute them; and they do 
some good, it is to be hoped. We have a city organiza- 
tion at large—a voluntary association for improving 
the condition of the poor. Then we have the town 
and county civil provisions. These different organiza- 
tions, while they really do some good, tend to discharge 
each individual person from any sense of responsi- 
bility on his own part in regard to taking care of those 
who are needy. 

The blessed element of personal sympathy is reduced 
to machine work; and machine work is cheap work, 
and comparatively poor work. 

During one of my recent trips, a man gave me an 
account of the course he pursued with his workmen. 
Said he, “ I have done everything that I could possibly 
doto induce my laborers to purchase small bits of 
ground and put nice little houses on them; I have of- 
fered to advance them money, and let them pay it 
gradually by installments; but there have been only 
two or three that I could persuade to doit. Oue man 
who used to be in my employ, but who left me to ac- 
cept an offer of higher wages, came to me the other 
night, and said, ‘I do net kuow how it is; I used to 
have a little something over every winter when I was 
with you; but now, though I have higher wages, and 
though I try to be economical, when the winter comes 
I have nothing with which to get any coal and vegeta- 
bles in advance.” understand it,’ said Every 
month when I paid you I kept back three or four, five 
or six dollars. and gave you credit for it; and when 
the winter came you had a little accumulation with 
which to procure your supplies; but now you take all 
that is due you every month, you do not know bow to 
manage, and when the winter comes you have nothing 
laid by.’ 

While he was talking, I thought: “Why is it not 
that man’s gift as an ewplover to teach those who 
are under him how to use the little which they have? 
Why is it not his calling as a Christian man to make 
himself a friend of those who are under his direction, 
and win their confidence, and lend them so much of 
himself as is necessary to instruct them how to live 
wisely and economically? Would it not bea great deal 
better for him to thus minister to their wants than for 
any society to undertake to do it?” 

We Americans all love to go into organizations; we 
are great at organizing; but would it not bea great 
deal better to remain unorganized, and use the gifts 
which God has vouchsafed to us for looking after other 
men’s interests as well as our own? Would it not be 
better to make ourselves the friends of the needy, and 
visit them, and inquire what they are doing, and how 
they are getting on? They would soon know that we 
were interested in them; and we would be enabled to 
give them hints and suggestions so that they could 
carry themselves and their families along much more 
satisfactorily. Would not such kindness be inestima- 
bly precious to them? 

There are many persons who are melancholy. They 
may be so partly by nature, and partly by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. There are many 
persons who, by reason of over-action and exhaustion 
of the nervous system, are in depressed spirits. In 
many casesif you were to send to them a great, round, 
rosy, cheerful-minded man, and he were to sit down 
and talk with them and cheer them, when be went 
away they would declare, “It seemed as though the 
sunlight came in when he entered.””) And if he were 
to make his casual visits once a week, once a fortnight. 
or once a month even, bow much cheer hé might throw 
upon their path! 

Take the gift of comfort. Many people have not 
that gift. They do not comfort you when they try to. 
There are a great many persns woho, in affliction, 
have their regular routine of trite sayings, which have 
no comfort in them. But there are other persons 
whose very silence is comforting. Every word they 
speak drops like music on yourear. They have an in- 
tuition of what your condition is. and of what you 
want, and they comfort you; and where a person bas 
that royal gift of comforting, has he not a parish 
about him? Mayhe not exercise his gift, and make 


himself a comforter-without asking leave of any hu- 
man tribunal? 

Take the gift of humor and wit. If one bas power 
to throw a mirthful light on the face of human life 
and make it glow, how many times he may through 
its instrumentality put down the red dragon or the 
black dragon, turn aside an ugly feeling, and smooth 
the creaking joints of society! Hlow much joy and 
comfort one is able to yield who has the gifts of wit 
and humor, and consecrates them to a benevolent use! 

Well, these are but specimens, We have in various 
Ways gifts that are cryingly needed all about us in s0- 
ciety. Observe, then, and find out what you can do. 
EFularge your personal sphere. Do not wait to be ap- 
pointed on a committee. Do your individual work 
where you can do it. Not that committees are not 
necessary; but there is much that can be better done 
without them than with them. If you bave money to 
give to the poor, ordinarily it is better for you to give 
it yourself. If there are two or three families that 
need help, and you propose to contribute five dollars 
for their relief, take the money, and purchase the 
thing which they lack, and carry it to them. For 
your own hand and the heart that is behind it are the 
best blessings, after all. Though people may need 
cordial, and tea, and raiment, yet the thing that they 
will remember longest and with the greatest pleasure 
is, that you came down yourself, and brought the gift, 
and sat with them, and talked with them, and talked 
with their children. If you had sent it by a hired 
man or an express boy, or through a mill run by 
a committee, it would have been a gift that was better 
than nothing; but it would have lacked the humane, 
sunctifying element of sympathy, and the blessing 
Which goes with it. 


Rev. Francis L. Patron, D.D., 
Editor of The Interior, Chicago. 


D EAR SIR: In your journal of Dee. 18 I find 
the following paragraph: 

“ Free Frothingham talks favorably of freelove. Hethinks 
it will make married life a continual courtship. Now let us 
hear from Oliver Jobnson, of the Christian Union.” 

I take great pleasure in responding promptly to your 
call. I am sure that, as a Christian, whose heart is 
pervaded by “the charity that thinketh no evil,” you 
made the above remark respecting Mr. Frothingham 
with great pain, and only in the interest of morality, 
and that you would, with the same evidence before 
you, bave been equally ready to credit a similar report 
in relation to the Rev. Dr. Adama or the Rev. Dr. Tall. 
You will be very glad, therefore, to be assured that the 
report respecting Mr. Frothinghbam, which you so 
reluctantly credited, is entirely untrue, being the in- 
vention of an unscrupulous reporter of a notoriously 
unscrupulous paper in this city. I speak from knowl- 
edge, having heard the sermon in which Mr. F. was 
allege«l to have uttered “ free-love”™ sentiments; but, 
as better evidence still, [send you a copy of the sermon 
as printed from the preacher's manuscript, begging 
you to read and judge for yourself. If any clergyman, 
of any denomination, has ever preached a discourse 
evincing a higher regard for the saeredness of marriage, 
I know not where it may be found. 

Anticipating and almost cnvying you the unalloyed 
satisfaction which you will experience in promptly 
printing this note, T remain 

Yours, respectfully, 
Jomnson, 

New York, Dec, 22, 1875. 


Uppermost ‘Topics, 


AGASSIZ ON DARWINISM. 
{Atiantic Munthly for January.) 


NOTHER fertile topic in connection with this 
theory is that of heredity. No one can deny that in- 
heritance is a powerful factor in the maintenance of race and 
in the improvement of breeds and varietics. Butit bas never 
been known that acquired qualities, even though retained 
through successive generations, have led to the production of 
new species. Darwin's attractive style isnever more alluring 
than in connection with this subject. His concise and effect 
ive phrases have the weightof aphorisms, and pass current 
for principles, when they may be only unfounded assertions. 
Such is “the survival of the fittest.” After reading some 
chapters of “The Descent of Man,” could any one doubt, un- 
less, indeed, he happened to be familiar with the facts, that 
animals possessing certain advantages over others arc neces- 
sarily winners in the race for life?) And yet itis not true that 
outside of the influence of man, there are in nature privileged 


- individuals among animals capable of bolding on to a positive 


gain, generation after generation, and of transmitting suc- 
cessfully their peculiarities until they become the starting 
point foranother step; the descendants losing at last, through 
this cumulative process, all close resemblance to their pro- 
genitors. It isnot true that aslight variation, among the suc- 
cessive offspring of the same stock, goes on increasing ubtil 
the difference amounts to a specific distinction. On the con- 
trary, it is a matter of fact that extreme variations finally de- 
generate or become sterile ; like monstrositics they die out, or 
return to their type. 

The whole subject of inheritance is exceedingly intricate, 
working often in aseemingly capricious and fitful way. Quali 
ties, both good and bad, are dropped as well as acquired, ana 
the process ends sometimes in the degradation of the typeand 
the survival of the unfit rather than the fittest Tbe most 
trifling and fantastic tricks of inheritance are quoted tn sug 
port of the transmutation theory; but little is said of th. 
sudden apparition of powerful original qualities which hlmost 
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always rise like pure creations, and are gone with their day 
and generation. The noblest gifts are exceptional, and are 
rarely inherited; this very fact seems to mec an evidence of 
something more and higher than mere evolution and trans 
mission concerned in the problem of life. 


THE SALARY QU BATION. 

[From Harper's Weekly.! 
~ oS will it be forgotten that the “grab” bill raised 
a the saluries of the well-paid officers of the Govern- 
ment, and left untouched those of the poorer paid and harder 
working officers. Parsimony in public salaries is poor econo- 
my. But if upon full consideration it were thought best that 
salaries should be raised, the increase should be made care- 
fully and justly, and in pursuance of some well-digested sys- 
tem. There wes no pretense of such a system in the measure 
that was adopted. Mr. Dawes, indeed, tried to substitute or 
add an increase of twenty-five per cent. to the salaries of cus- 
toin-house officers who do not reccive more than $2,500 a year. 
But it bad no favor. The law was most accurately described 
as “a grab.’ And, worst of all, it was a bribe. As the in- 
ercasc was in pursuance of no principle, the money appropri- 
ated to the expiring Congress was, as Mr. Morton described it 
in an Ohio speech during the last summer, a gift; and the 
only object of the gift was that those who were to receive it 
Should support the bill that gave it to them, but which also 
increased the Presidont’s salary, and that of members of Con- 
gress, und of the Cabinet, and of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

That the increase of the salary in the manner that it was 
made and under the circumstances was disgraceful seems to 
us undeniable. But it is equally undeniable that there has 
been a great deal of Buncombe in much that has been said 
apd written about it. That fact, however, should not conceal 
the real indecency of the act. Mr. Alexander H. Stephens very 
properly distinguished between pandering to public opinion 
and yielding to its Justice. Bat he seemed to confound legality 
with morality. He will remember the speech of Fisher Ames 
upon the Jay treaty when the House debated whether to vote 
the appropriations. The Hon. George T. Davis recalled its 


crowning words in an address last autumn, to which we bave | 


already alluded: “ This, sir, is a cause which would be dis- 
honored and betrayed if I contented mysclf with appealing 
only to the understanding. It is too cold, and its processes 
are too slow, for the occasion. I desire to thank God that 
since he bas given me a reason that is so fallible, he has im- 
pressed upon me an instinct that ix so sure, On a question of 
shame and honor reasoning is sometimes useless, and worse. 
I feel the decision in my pulse: if it throws ne light upon the 
Drain, it kindles a fire at the heurt.” 


THE NOMINATION POR CHIEF JUsTick, 
[From the Times.] 

ROM all that we can learn, certain specifie charges 
have been made against Mr. Williams, which, upon in- 
vestigation, vill be found whoily groundless, The opposition 
bas thus very unwisely weakened its strength. [t would have 
done better to have confined itself to what lawyers call the 
“veneral issue.” As it is, when the specific accusations break 
down, Mr. Williams will stand a better chance than he did be- 
fore. Lawyers everywhere regret the nomination; the gen 
eral public think that a much stronger one might have been 
made. These are simple matters of fact, which the President 
is doubtless as well aware of as any of us; and althourch this 
is not a subject which newspapers can decide, we cannot, as 
faithful representatives of public opinion, refrain from ex- 
pressing the wish that the President would reconsider bis 
nomination during the recess, and send in another name. 
While General Grant always bas the firmness to adhere to any 
determination which be is convinced is founded on right and 
justice, be has also shown a wise and proper regard for public 
opinion; and in this instance he might make a graceful con- 
cession to that opinion, certainly without imperiling public 
interests. At the same time, we are bound to say that we ut- 
terly disbelieve the seandals and accusations which have been 
circulated to the disadvantage of Mr. Williams. But & he the 

Dest man for the post 7 


THE FRANKING QUESTION. 
[From the Boston Advertiser.] 


Sa matter of fact the cutting off of the franking 
abuse is nothing in the way of a judicious distribution 
of public documents. There is no obligation on the govern- 
ment to furnish its reports free of cost, and the present time is 
the best possible occasion for ascertaining how great the le- 
gitimate public demand may be. We would once more repeat 
the suggestion of a system which would meet all difficulties. 
It is that documents be furnished direct from the officers of 
the House and Senate, or from the congressional printer, to 
all who care enough for them to forward the necessary post- 
age. This small tax would be enough to prevent demands 
for documents to be sold for old paper,and it would very soon 
show how large an edition of the several reports might be 
needed. If subsequently it was found that there was an ex- 
cessive demand for some reports, there might be added a 
small sum to the postage, less than the cost of printing, but 
sufficient to restrict the distribution to those who really wish 
for the documents. If some such system as this were adopt- 
ed, every citizen might obtain all the reports he really desired 
for a nominal sum, and the editions and the cost of the public 
Printmyg could be materially reduced. 


CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
(From the Tribune.) 


We have great reason to be proud of the Amer- 
can Congress. The head or the heart of the citizen 
who can read the debates of the present session without a 
feeling of patriotic pride and exultation is not to be envied. 
Congress has been in session now three weeks. It has not 
legislated much, to be sure, but then witness the tone and 
temper of the hizh discourse it has held. Could anything be 
more elevating or edifying? Could there be anything more 
improving to the minds and morals of the youth of this 
highly-favored land than che impressive scenes of these three 
weeks atthe National Capital? Can literature furnish any 
finer models of compact and vigorous expression, history 
offer any such examples of forensic eloquence, or all the ran- 
Backed annals of time any such dramatization of the politics 
of the period an’ epitome of the spirit of the age? Read the 
debates of the past few days. What a fine vein of unselfish 
patriotism runs through them all! How the rounded periods 


of the great-souled orators glow with the fervent heat of a 
Gevoted, carnest, scif-denying loyalty! How profound the 


philosophy, how broad and comprehensive the statesmanship, 
how keen and convincing the logic, how chaste and beautiful 
the rhetoric with which these great men of their time build 
up their arguments and adorn their utterances! The citizen 
of to-day reads them with pride; the student of the future 
will peruse them with wonder. In inharmonious neighbor- 
hoods, where the conversation and the atmosphere have 
points in common, and both are foul, these debates flow like 
the unvexed current of a sewer, and at once the vocabulary 
is enlarged; between the bustling and belligerent street 
corners rattics the tire of Congressional discussion, paucity of 
speech is overtlowed by the torrent of invective, and the 
slums expand theirsystem of exchanges with the inflation of 
their currency. 


BOOKS OF SACRED POETRY. 
Songs of the Soul, Gathered Out of Many Lands and Ages. 

By Samuel [reneus Prime. New York: Robert Carter & 

Brothers. 

Hleaven in Song: Comprising Gems of All Ages on the Better 
Land. By Henry. Fish, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Religius Poems. By the Author of Stepping Heavenward.” 

New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Uo. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Prime should be able to 
say that the task of collecting the writings which make 
up his beantiful volume has been “a great delight" to 
him. IHlis plan has led him upon the most agreeable 
voyage, we imagine, that even he—great traveler as he 
is—has ever undertaukeu ;—a voyage into the realm of 
the sweetest, most devout, and most aspiring poetry 
that the heart of man has produced. The title which 


he has chosen for his compilation bappily defines its 


— 


| character. 


It is, indeed, Songs of the Soul. It isa 
gathering of the lyric and tuneful utterances of the 
spirit cf man as it has been moved by religious senti- 
ment and experience. The range of his search has 
been very wide. The choicest of the Latin and Greek 
hyimus, of German, Spanish, French, Russian, Persian, 
as Wellas of Fuglish religious poetry, are culled and 
brought together bere; and authors are represente! in 
this volume as remote from each other in place and 
time as Bernard of Clugny, St. Ambrose, Clement of 
Alexandria, Ubland, Dscheladeddin, St. Teresa, Bax- 
ter, Milton, Wilberforce, Muhlenberg, and Henry Tim- 
rod. As many as twoor three hundred authors have a 
part in this work, the contents of which are classified 
by natural and suggestive divisions, Thus we have 
“Matin and Vesper Songs,” “Songs of the Trinity,” 
“Songs of IIoly Tides,” “Songs out of the Depths,” 
“Songs of Faith,” and of the other religious graces, 
concluding with “songs of Triumph.” It is a rich 
treasure-house of eloquent, tender, inspiring and con- 
soling Verse. AS aspecinen of elegant book-making, 
also, it merits special praise. It is published in the 
holiday season, and is evidently intended as a pre- 
sentation-volume. 

With similar beauty of paper, typography, and ex- 
terior ornamentation, is published Dr. Henry C. Fish's 
Heaven in Song, a work of about the same size as Dr. 
Prime's, and differing from it by limiting itself to the 
poetry which the soul of man has poured forth in the 
thought of heaven. In this collection are included, 
besides “ Miscellaneous Poems upon Heaven,” eight 
parts, entitled respectively “Tleaven in Song,” “ The 
Heavenly State,” “ Inhabitants of Heaven,” * Occupa- 
tion of Heaven,” “ The Rest of Heaven,” “ Aspirations 
for Heaven,” “ Waiting for Lleaven,” and “ The Way to 
Heaven.’ An examination of the book gives us the 
impression that scarcely a gem in any literature that is 
applicable to the subject of Heaven has been missed by 
Dr. Fish in his extended and truly catholic researches; 
and it is needless to say that there are moods in which 
glowing and captivating delineations of this theme are 
inexpreasibly consoling. It would be wrong, also, to 
omit to celebrate the great beauty of this work in its 
mechanical appointments. Simply as asample of the 
art and mystery of typography and binding in its 
most perfect state, the volume merits praise. It isa 
stately quarto, printed on tinted paper, with orna- 
mental red line borders, apd in an outward dress of 
blue and gold. 

The work entitled IR ligious Poems ia far more re- 
markable for its devout fervor than for its poetical 
merit, and particularly suffers when brought into com- 
parison with the wealth of sentiment, and of literary 
merit contained ip the collections of which we have just 
spoken. The best poem in the book, according to our 
notion, is the following, called 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE IN CHRIST. 


I walk along the crowded streets, and mark 
The eager anxious faces: 

Wondering what this man s eka, what that man craves, 
In earthly places. 


Do I want anything that they are wanting ? 
Is cach of them my brother? 

Could we hold fellowship, speak heart to beart, 
Fach to the other? 


Nay, but TI know not! only this I know, 
That sometimes merely crossing 

Another's path, where life's tumultuous waves 
Are ever tossing, 


He, as he pastes, whispers in mine ear 
One magic sentence only, 

And in the awful lonelines of crowds 
lam not lonely. 


Ah, what a life is theirs who live in Christ; 
How vast the mystery! 

Reaching in height to heaven, and in its depth 
The unfathomed sea} 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR CIIILDREN, 

All who have any practical acquaintance with lit- 
erature composed for the bchoof and entertainment of 
children must Lave known something of the series of 
annual publications in book-form called The Chatter- 
The work is printed in England, and there is cir- 
culated as a weekly paper; and as the year draws 
toward its close, the numbers are bound and distrib- 
uted through Christendom as a book. It has a pro- 


he Be 


dizgious popularity, and it could not very well help ~ 


having it, for it is distinguished for the freshness and 
vivacity of its stories, and the profusion of its large, 
life-like wood engravings. The agents in this country 
are the American News Company, to which institution 
we are indebted for the volume for 1875. We may say 
of The Chatterbox as the druggists do of the new-fan- 
gled reformed castor-oi'—* The children ery for it.” 

Of exactly the same size and style, prepered by the 
same editorial hand, and represented in America by 
the same agents as The Chatterbor, is the volume 
called Sunday, made up of reading for the young 
specially suited to that day. It is, in fact, simply the 
Chatterbor with its Sunday clothes on, and trying to 
look as if it was just going to meeting. 

We advise those who are seeking holiday books for 
children, especially such books as abound in pictares, 
to take a look at the publications of T. Nelson & Sona, 
of New York. Their contributions in this kind are 
particularly brilliant. pictorially. One of their books 
is evtitled All Pictures: Picture Pages for the Little 
Ones. .It fairly earns its title, for it has nearly two 
hundred desigus by Oscar Pletch, M. Richter, and 
other artists. The text is in large type, and is es- 
pecially adapted to people six or seven years old. An- 
other book of the same publishers is My Pet's Picture- 
Book, containing one hundred and thirty illustrations 
by leading English artists. It has capital little . ‘ories, 
each a page long, and opposite to each a ful. tage 
picture ilinstrating it. The illustrations will tice 
and repay study even among older people, so 
they of nature and life. Messrs. Nelson & Sons also 
semius Tottic’s Treasure, which contains several stories 
in large letters and small words, adorned with many 
pictures, The book—also published by the Nelsons— 
called Little Laddie, is an exquisite story of children’s 
talk and action, and is remarkable for its illustrations 
by L. Frélich. Of these illustrations there are twenty- 
four, and they are extremely clever and amusing 
studies of child-life. Weshould also mention that the 
binding, especially of the first three of these books, is 
very rich and attractive. 

Tie American Tract Society must eudear itself te 
the little people, who do pot care much for tracta, by 
two books that teem with sprichtly anecdotes and 
illustrations. One is called Sunshine for Rainy Days 
and the other Little Margery, this being by Mrs. M. E. 
Miller. 

All the books above mentioned are notable for their 
pictorial adornments; but there are still a number of 
new books for children in which such illustrations are 
of much less prominence. Such an one is Susan Cool- 
ikice’s last book, What Katy Did at School, published 
by Reberts Brothers. Another is Rhoda Thornton's 
(iirlhood, by Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, illustrated by C. G. 
Bush, from the house of Lee & Shepard. We may also 
mention a book that will be a delight to hovs, Notable 
Shipwrecks, being Tales of Disaster and Heroism at Sea, 
retold by Uncle Hardy, and published by Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galpin. 

In Lleavenward Puths for Little Feet, by the author 
of At Jesus's Feet (BE. P. Dutton & Co.), we have 
a child’s book, unique in plan and very successful in 
execution. In contains thirty short chapters, for as 
many days, each containing a passage of Scripture, a 
brief comment—simple, earnest, and tender—and a 
short prayer. These are designed for morning use; for 
each of the thirty evenings is given a text and a simple 
poem, well suited to please a cbild’s ear and heart. 
The book is an admirable one for mothers to read with 
quite young children, or for those a little older to read 
to themselves. it brings religion down to the child's 
daily life; it has the heart of the Gospel unencumbered 
by dogmas or technicalities; and, altogether, we have 
very seldom seen a book that we could so warmly 
commend to Christian parents. 


PROFESSOR THAYERS TRANSLATION OF 
BUTTMAN. 


A Cirammar of the New Testament Greek. Ry Alexander Rutt- 
man. Authorized translation. With numerous additions and 
corrections by the Autbor. ’. F. Draper. 


Andover: W 

It is not yet five vears since Warren F. Draper pub- 
lished Professor J. H. Thayer's translation of the sev- 
enth edition of Winer’s Grammar of the Idiom of the 
New Testament ; and itis a very encouraging sign of the 
progress Of biblical study in America that the transla- 
tion of Buttman’s Grammar of the New Testament 
fireck should follow so closely upon the footsteps of 
the former from the same press, and from the hands 
of the same translater. Buttman’s Grammar is not 
intended to supersede Winer’s, but while that may, as 
it were, be looked upon as a grammatical commen- 
tary—so rich and full is it in illustration and explana- 
tion—this is rather a manuel for constant reference. 
As issued in the German original, the work appears as 
an appendix to the well-kuown Classic Greek Gram- 
mar of the author's father. l’rofessor Thayer has ob- 
viated the inconvenience which this charactémstio 
would cause in an edition for nse in America, where 
the elder Butitman’s Grammar is now comparatively 
little used, by intreducing from that work, wherevet 
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needed, sufficient to render the statements intelligible. 
He bas also added greatly to the value of the American 
edition by giving constant references to the grammars 
of Donaldson and Jelf, which are used in Great Brit- 
ain; and those of Hadley and Crosby, which are large- 
ly employed in this country, as well as to bis transla- 
tion of Winer; to Professor Goodwin's Syntax of 
Moods and Tenses, and Professor Short’s Essay on the 
Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose. 

The text of the Greek Testament used in the Ger- 
man original is, under the circumstances, very natu- 
rally, that of Lachmann’s larger edition (1842-50), with 
many references to Tischendorf’s seventh (1859) and 
second (1849) editions. Professor Thayer has added 
references throughout his translation to Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition (1864-72), which is the crown of that 
master-critic’s long and useful labors, and to the mag- 
nificent edition of Tregelles (1857-72); and bas also 
constantly cited the readings of the Sinaitic and Vat- 
ican manuscripts, correcting the references to the 
latter in accordance with the latest and most trust- 
worthy editions of this invaluable codex. The book 
is provided with most complete indexes, four in all, 
viz: that of subjects, of Greek words and forms, of 
passages cited from the Septuagint, and of those from 
the New Testament which are cited or explained. 
These are followed by a valuable and convenient 
glossary of technical and rhetorical terms. 

Many of the forms of conjugation, declension, spell- 
ing aud accentuation which are found in our present 
editions of the Greek Classics have been discarded in 
the critical editions of the Greek Testament (founded 
and based as these are upon manuscripts whose an- 
tiquity far exceeds any classical manuscripts known), 
and in their place other forms have been adopted 
which, to the reader merely accustomed to the Terxtus 
Receptus, will at first seem very strange, if not even 
uncouth. Regarding these changes to the more an- 
cient form of spelling, Buttman seems to us to have 
given avery complete statement of the facts of the 
case and of the principles involved. 

The peculiarities of the Alexandrine dialect and of 
the New Testament diction, sucn as the use of the 
pronoun airéc; the reflexive pronouns; the supera- 
bounding genitives (in such passages as 2 Cor. iv: 4, 
Apoc. xix : 15, ete.); év with the instrumental dative; 
the future subjunctive (in John xvii: 3,1 Cor. xiii :3 
{where the three oldest MSS. read xavyycuua, the 
aorist subjunctive, ete.)); 7va with the present and fu- 
ture indicative; etc. are treated quite fully and sat- 
isfactorily. The uses of the prepositions too, which, 
for a complete examination, would require a large 
volume, are carefully examined and elucidated. 

As a manual, this work of Buttman’s will be very 
useful to the student in his clas3-room and the pastor 
in his study, while, as a companion to the larger work 
of Winer, the student of the original text of the New 
Testament cannot afford to be without it. The paper, 
typography, and style of the book are excellent, and 
the taste displayed in the forms of type employed 
gives to the page a delightful legibility and an ease of 
reference. 

LIVING FOR OTHERS. 


Winning Soule: Sketches —~ Sve idents during Forty Years 
of ~~ Work. By Rev. 8. B. Halliday. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. 


This book, which is a sort of auto-biographical 
sketch, relates the history of an active, earnest, and 
very faithful life, consisting mainly of reminiscences 
of the great religious movement in 1831-2. The author 
brings before us, with a vividness which is all the more 
impressive because it is unintended, such fervid work- 
ers as Finney, Nettleton, Patton, Parker, White, Lud- 
low, the Tappans, Moses Allen, A. R. Wetmore, Harlan 
Page and others. The interest is increased, also, by 
incidents and personal anecdotes; and breathing, as 
at does, a brave and kindly spirit, the book is a very 
pleasant and profitable one to read. Mr. Halliday is 
now envgaged as part of the other balf—the pastoral 
balf—of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; visiting among 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted of the large parish 
of Plymouth Church. The fact of his selection for this 
«mporuant duty will be a sufficient commendation of 
these simple but stimulaaing records; and his eminent 
fitness for the position which he now occupies is inci- 
dentally and very modestly shown by many of his 
statements. If our space permitted we should like to 
quote some of these. They exhibit a courageous, be- 
cause self-forgetting man, wisely sympathetic, and 
living in a good, sound body. When the cholera first 
visited the city of New York, and a hundred were 
dying daily, and all who could fly were leaving the 
city in consternation—many clergymen and physicians 
among them—Mr. Halliday, feeling that ** somebody 
ought to stay and minisier to the sick and dying,” and 
thanking God that strength and excellent health per- 
mitted him to do it, threw himself heartily into the 
t) sing work, and for ten terrible weeks or more la- 
bored night andday. For more than half that time he 
bad not a single night’s regular sleep. He witnessed 
deaths that were frightful from fear and anguish, and 
bappy deaths of the trusting and peaceful; and was 
drawn into scenes of reckless wickedness among the 
dissolute, where all that was most vile seemed to be 
quickened by the peril and the horror of tbe time. 
Through it all his heart had the joy of willing self- 
denial, and he came out unscathed. His hair is now 
white, we believe, but he will never be an old man. 
The cheer of his faith and love, and the ever-renewing 
life of his sympathy, will keep him young, until, per- 


baps, some pleasant morning the goodly house that he 
has lived in will be found vacant. We feel that the 
value of the book before us is much increased by the 
closing chapter, in which the results of the author's 
experience and observation are embodied in advice to 
those who by direct personal effort would be “winning 
soul,”’ 


NOTES. 


Of all the pictorial almanacs for next year that 
have reached us, the most exquisite is the Aldine Al- 
manac, printed and published by James Sutton & Co. 
It is illustrated by many beautiful engravings. 


In their new issue of the novels of Lord Lytton, 
J. B. Lippincott have published The Cazxtons, com- 
plete in one volume. 


Two pretty little volumes of selected poetry 
have just been published by Nelson & Phillips. They 
are called Mother, Home, Heaven, and Dewdrops and 
Sunshine, the latter being poems about little children. 
Both books are edited by Mrs. J. P. Newman. Some- 
thing quite astonishing, not to say terrifying, is Dr. D. 
Lambdin Flemming’s Art of Preserving Health, pub- 
lished by the author in Philadelphia. It is printed in 
gaudy style, and with highly sensational announce- 
ments, but seems to be honestly intended to teach 
people how to take care of themselves. 


From the practiced and graceful pen of Rev. 
Ray Palmer we have a series of lectures on important 
subjects to “ young men and women,” the practical 
effects of which in years gone by, we suppose, have led 
him to recast them in their more permanent form. 
They are full of kindly, wise advice and warnings, very 
simple and unambiticus, and they lead one to surmise 
that he thinks the young men and women who will 
read the book are pretty good already, and only want 
a little guidance and encouragement. With the flercer 
temptations and the more deadly conflicts of maturing 
life the author does not undertake to deal. Indeed, 
the book gives one the idea that he has never known 
them—and has hardly known of them. Its extreme 
delicacy may have owed its being to the restrictions 
of a mixed audience of young persons when the 
lectures were first delivered. Published byA. 8. Barnes 
& Co., the handsome volume is handsomely dedicated 
to the senior partner of that firm, who well deserves 
the pleasant words which praise his works. We must 
not forget to say that the title of the book is True Suc- 
cess in Life. 


A selection from the Sermons of the late James 
Hamilton, D.D., has been issued by Robert Carter & 
Bros., using, and with great advantage, the sheets of 
the Edinburgh edition. The sermons are not remark- 
able for depth or originality of views; but they are 
replete with good and clear thought, and abound in 
apt anecdotes and fresh illustrations. They make the 
impression of a shrewd, active, and cheery mind, 
flavored with a spice of Scotch humor, that has settled 
down to its work within the fence which it found 
about it, and has done that work with a contented 
faithfuluess. Aud doubtless Dr. Hamilton was a much 
more beloved and useful man than a restless specu- 
lator would have been, with his questionings and dis- 
turbances. To explain, and illustrate, and apply the 
admitted truths of Christianity is one of the labors 
under the sun which is not vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

Translations of two of those patient, thorough- 
going German Commentaries are before us, both of 
them from the careful and perfect types of T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, and for sale in this city by Scribner. 
Oue is &@ commentary on the books of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther, translated from the German of C. 
F. Keil, D.D., by Sophia Taylor, forming part of a con- 
tinuous commentary by different eminent Biblical 
scholars in Germany on the Old Testament. It is a 
satisfactory work, and, notwithstanding its weight of 
learning, is a very interesting one. It amounts to a 
paraphrase, with historical criticisms, exegesis, and 
explications woven into it. The other volume, of the 
same size—full octavo, pp. 370—and of like general 
characteristics, is a translation from the fifth edition 
of the German of Heinrich August Wilbelm Meyer's 
commentary on Galatians. This is part of his Critical 
and Exegetical Handbook to the whole of The New 
Testament, now in the course of publication (in Eng- 
lish) by the above named firm. The work has been so 
long known and valued, in the original, by our best 
Biblical scbolars that it requires only to be announced. 
That it ranks in the very first class—more terse and 
severe than Lange, less given to vagary than Olshau- 
sen—need only be said to those who have not already 
placed itin their libraries. We would not dare to 
speak evil of such dignitaries; but we are impelled, 
with bated breath, to say what a blessed thing it 
would be if these champions of Biblical lore each gave 
us his own decisions and inferences, without feeling 
obliged to fight, till out of the lists, everyone with 
whom he disagreed. Now the field is so full of dented 
shields and broken armor that one has to pick bis way 
and walk over it with tedious slowness, Theexcellent 
translation of Meyer is by G. H. Venables. 


The third volume of the Rev. J. C. Ryle’s * Ex- 
pository Thougbts”’ on the Gospel of John (the sev- 
enth volume of his work on the four Gospels), is 
nicely published by Robert Carter & Bros. The 
widely known autbor has tried to explain everything 
iu the text that needs explanation, and to bring “all 


available light to bear on every verse in the book.” 
To his own independent study and thought he addg 
the result of “a patient study of more than sev 
enty commentators.” It is something beyond a sep.« 
tuagint. The outcome of all this is embodied, witbout 
references or special acknowledgments, in notes to 
little expository lectures, each on a few associated 
verses. It is honest, evangelical instruction—the ker- 
nels given without the shells—expressed in language 
adapted to the quick comprehension of all readers. 
Many of the notes, however, are fanciful, and pot a 
few of them, we are compelled to say, aretrnvial. The 
book needs the expurgation of a courageous editor 
armed with strong common sense. 


In the last years of his pure and thoughtful life 
Dr. Thomas C. Upham conceived the idea of meeting 
the interest in the “ Absolute Religion” which char- 
acterizes the thought of the day by showing that the 
essential doctrines of Christianity rest on a profoundly 
philosopbical basis. His previous studies and writings 
had prepared him for this undertaking, and the result 
is now given to the public in aneat duodecimo of about 
three hundred pages, entitled Absolute Religion, and 
issued, in their perfect way, by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
This work, when almost completed, was interrupted 
about a year before the death of its beloved and ven- 
erable author. It was the child of his old age, and 
great hopes inspired him as he prepared to send it forth 
into the world. This, however, became the duty of 
one who loved him, and the book has been revised, and 
perhaps unfinished parts of it completed, by Phebe L. 
Upham. Although the work gives evidence of the 
writer's age, it willamply repay toe reader. Much of 
it is undoubtedly familiar thought put into new forms; 
but there is not a little which is original and sugges- 
tive in its well-ordered pages. There crops out here 
and there—by a mere coincidence of conviction, prob- 
ably—a sympathy with the views of Schliermacher, 
Bushnell, Taylor, Swedenborg, and other writers who 
have broken away from some of the dogmas of the 
older orthodoxy—and some within, and some beyond 
the Gospel limits bave thought freely. But this is 
under the restraint of a desire not to speak unad- 
visedly of the unknown. “It is a mark of a God-like 
finite mind,” he says, “to leave much to the Infinite 
mind without inquiry.” 

One of the most convenient and satisfactory 
manuals of surveying and navigation is that of Pro- 


‘fessor A. Schuyler, published in Ray’s mathematical 


series by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of this city and Cin- 
cinnati. The value of this work for purposes of in- 
struction is enhanced by thorough introductory treat- 
ises on plaip and spherical trigonometry and mensura- 
tion, and by continual reference in all the explanations 
and rules under surveying to the usual conditions of 
practice in this country. A new method of finding 
area, by which a uniform result is always obtained 
from the same field notes (there being vo variable dis- 
tribution of errors) is one of the excellent features of 
the book. Themanner in which formulas are grouped 
and tables arranged, to facilitate their use by the 
practicing surveyor as well as the student, is another, 
an illustration of which may be found on page 76, in 
the complete and convenient table of circular func- 
tions, giving each function in terms of the others. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. publish in the handsome and 
serviceable style for which the text-books of this house 
are noted, a treatise on Analytical Geometry with ap- 
plications to lines and surfaces.of the first and second 
orders, by William G. Peck, LL.D., Professor of Math- 
ematics and Astronomy in Columbia College and of 
Mechanics in the School of Mines. The volume ap- 
pears to us, upon cursory examination, to combine 
scientific accuracy in statement and method, with 
comprehensiveness, simplicity and brevity. It is di- 
vided into two parts, treating respectively of ana- 
lytical geometry of two and three dimensions, and 
carries the student through the discussion of the gen- 
eral equation of the conic section. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


resets « of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooma of this paper 
bea dgrd wm its earliest Publishers wilt 
confera ror > by prom us of omiasion in this respect. 
Accompanying memora of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Authors and Titles, 


Alcott, Louisa Aun t Joe’ s Serap-bag.”’...... Roberts Bros. 
Blanc, Charles, n), of Paintin and En- 

-Hurd & Houghton. 6 
D. Lathrop & Co. 


Bradle “Maria Golden Gems: 
Ten Minute Talks ‘all Sorts of Tupics.” 


Burritt, Elihu, “ 
Rroughton, Rhoda, “ Nancy.”................. n& Co. 
Clement, Clara Erskine, Handbook of Painters Sculptors, 
Architects and Engravers.”............ Hurd & Houghton. 3 2 


Clemmens, Sam'l L.., (Mark Twain). ‘he Gilded Age: A Tale 
Warner. « “harles of To-day.” Am. Pub. Co. 
Diehl (Anna T. Randa “Choice ries, Fifth 
Dieulafalt. Touts, ‘Diamonds and Precious 
ones.’ ribner, Armstrong & Co. 

National Temp. ‘ety. 13 


ook Flizabeth, Nettie hy 
Down Edward Everett, lo His tA Christmas Story.” 


Heaton, Mrs. Charlies, ** Happy Springtime.” (Illustrated by 
Macmillan. 10 
Hallowell, Mra. Joshua Bec's Bed-time.”’ Porter & Coates. 
Moutgomery. J. B. Lippincott. 1 2 
vin, red, D. otes on Exodus.” 
Claxton, Kemsen & Haffelfinger. 
Peake, Elizabeth, Pen Pictures of Furope.” J. B. 


Saxe, Joba Mac Bride.”’... J, 3 00 
Scott, Sir Walter, “ Waver EF. J. Sons. 
Tyler, LL.D., Edward B., rimitive ky aco. 8@ 
National Temp. Society. 
oe have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


St. Nicholas—Scribner’s Magazine—The Catholte 
World Sew ork. Lippincott’s agazine-Phlla. 
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MUSIC AL, 
THE ABBE FRANZ LISZT. 


HE greatest pianist and composer 

of piano musie of the age has ad- 
dressed the following letter to Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, the great piano 
makers of America, which speaks for 


itself. 
Weimar, Sept. 3, 1875. 
“ Meaars. Steinway & Sona: 

“Gents: The magnificent Steinway Grand 
Piano now stands in my music-room, and pre- 
gents a harmonic totality of admirable qualities, 
a detailed enumeration of which is the more 
superfluous as this instrument fully justifies 
the world-wide reputation that for years you 
bave everywhere enjoyed. 

“After so much well-deserved praise, permit 
me to also add my homage and the expression 
of my undisguised admiration, with which I 
remain, 

** Very sincerely yours, FRANZ Liszt.” 

In a letter addressed to Metzdorf, 
the eelebrated composer, dated from 
Weimar on the 27th of the same 
month, Franz Liszt says: 

“Pray tell Mr. Steinway that his splendid 
Tpright Piano shone to brilliant advantage at 
the Festival performances at the Wartburg, 
where last Tuesday it served under my fingers 
as * Vice-Orchestra,’ exciting general admira- 
tion. Yours, very truly, FRANZ Liszr.”’ 

While as a corollary on the above, 
the New Leiprig Musik Zeitung adds: 

“A new Grand Piano from Steinway & Sons, 
New York, which we saw and heard in Dr. 
Franz Liszt's music-room, we must acknowl- 
edge as the gramlest creation that modern 
science iv piano-building bas produced.” 

Messrs. Steinway may well be con- 
gratulated on such well-merited trib- 
utes to their persevering skill, indus- 


try, and inventive genius.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
: 
ANEW INVENTION, 
HE REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 


seems to usa decided improvement. It 

is the last, and ought to be the best. It runs 
excemlinzgly easy, makes a beautiful stitch, 
alike on both sides, and perfectly even. It does 
everything, from hemming to embroidering, 
and sectmns as simple asthe simplest. Nor does 
it make any noise, which isa big desideratum, 
especially if located in the adjoining room to 
our study. It gives evidence of being put to- 
gether in a careful manner, by most skillful 
mechanics. We have listened to a recital of 
all that is claimed for this machine. The claims 
are remarkable in quantity and kind; and then 
it must be remembered that the Remingtons 
have a reputation for modesty. “ They never 
over-claimed.”" So said a business man in 
New York in our hearin We will be glad to 
hear that the verdict of the public will accord 
the excellencies claimed for this ingenious in- 
vention. Three hundred and fifty are already 
manufactured weekly, and the demand grows 


rapidiy.—Union Era, 


\ 
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Hearth 1s PANic NE- 
CESSITATES Economy.—If you cannot afford 
the great extra costof being sick yourself or 
baviug your family sick, make your house 
wholesome. See that your heating apparatus 
furnishes wholesome air instead of gassy de- 
bilitating stuff. Purify your cellar, because 
in winter moat of the fresh air enters hag 

t the 


your bed-roomsa, aa at n 
rope the strength wasted in the day- 
awis W. Leeda, 110 roadway, is the 
best authority Ventilating and Warming. 


Consult 


Does the sterm keep you from the lec- 
ture? Do the winter evenings seem long? 
Have the old games become worn and lost 
their freshness? Get now Avilude, or Game 
of Birda. No game has 80 happy a — 
tion of keen enjoyment in its play 
much useful information conve wed 
beautiful pictures of Birds and their ant and 
correct descriptions. Sent post-paid, for 75 
cents, by West & Lee, » Worcester, 


“THIAVE you seen itt Offord’s Pulpit 
of the Day, only $1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
cents. Contains the sermons of the greatest 
Lary hers living. W. B. Bromell & Co., @ 
hite Street, New York ork City. 


A SUGGESTION FOR T THE Honrpars.—In 
selecting a sewing machine for a present, 
choose one that is healthful in use, perfect in 
its mechanism, and easily manageable. The 
“Willcox & Gibbs” is pre-eminecnutly such a 
machine. 

Wipe Awake Yourn's Parer.—For 
judicious editing, select and popular contrib- 
utors, and sprightty, entertaining reading, the 

outh'a Companion of Boston, has ne superior 
among the youth's publications. 


of silk fi find upon investicn- 
tion that the Burcka 530 and 100 yds. spools are 
the best and must « conomical to use, 


Not to Eat with 
‘merely, were teeth given us. Providence 
intended them to add to personal comelinc« 
and they will do so, if we brush them with 
“and sound. NT, and thereby keep them white 


-— 


FURNITURE AND Urpnorstery WaARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 244 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

LANG & NAU. 


Purcnastna 
the purpose of fac ilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the" Uston” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offer our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur-« 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; alsoin 
unswering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are Offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 
ing how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 
tain stainps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the orde . 4, nquiry 
willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. ! 

Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Why THE & Grass 
MACHINE IS PREFERKED.—Many reasons are 
assigned, but the following is of paramount 
importance: “I have found,” writes a physi- 
cian, that the use of the Willcox & Gibbs ma- 
chine is regarded asa pleasant and healthful 
exercise, tree from the many objections per- 
taining to two-thread machines, and which 
have caused so much trouble and anxiety to 
physicians and members of familics. 

What so fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas or New Year's present for the chil- 
dren aa that new and splendid card game of 
Avilude, or Game of Birda, with its thirty-two 
beautiful pictures of birds and thirty-two 
descriptions. Unequaled as a game. A con- 
tinued source of enjoyment and instruction. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent post paid, on re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 


& Co.'s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
clated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the sume pame. 


Tue Toilet and. Family Soaps manu- 
factures c Hiaains & Co., are ac- 
ene by al ite ve the finest Soaps in 
the market. 


(JHOCOLATE MEN IER, for Break- 
Exh ia For Luncheon. Awarded Medal Vienna 


ME 1ER’S I ESSENCE OF COCOA, or FAMILY 
CHOC OL ATE, for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakfast, requires no 
betling ; add boiling milk. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


CHOCOLATE MENIER, for Eating. Defies all 
honest competition. Annual consumption exceeds 
iba. Sold by all Grocers, Druggista and 
Confectioners. Manufactory at Notate Sur-Marne, 
near Paris. New York Office, . 45 Bea 


vers. 
REKA’ 
DICTIONARY BLOTTER. 


A New and leeful HOLIDAY GIFT—betnge a 
Combination of Blotting Case 
of —— which writers are liable to spell incurrect- 
ly. For sale by Stationersand at Chestnut St. 
‘Iphia, _Be nd for De ac scriptive Pric e- List. 
ronE F. ALL IN GOLD AND PANIC 
PRICES. ry INS IN FINE Goops. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for 
cash their stock of standard 
goods, consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Gold Watches, Gold Chains of the latest 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to match. 
An elegant and full line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, 
and all Gold Jewelry, at a very great reduction from 
rivera asked by us dtringthe past year. Being manu- 
acturers of our own goods We are enabled to give 
and eball offer during the next thirty days retail 
customers our goods at vas than wholesale prices. 
Catalmwues free. Gooda C.O. D., tn nta, 
privilege to examine before ying. For Photo- 
graphic Lilustrations enclose l)-cent stamp. 


The Best Paper! ‘Try It!! 


The Scientific is the cheapest and best 
illustrated weekly paper guesenet- Every num- 
ber contains to original engravings of 
new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, gi- 
neering works, Architecture, improved Farm Im- 
plementas, and every new discovery in Chemistry. 
A year's numbers contain pages and seve 
hundred engravings. Thousands of volumes are 
preserved for bin ing and reference. The prac- 
ical receipts are well worth ten times the sub- 
scription price. Terms, 83 a year by mail. Specimens 
sent free. A new volume Soqpeneness January 
ita May be had of all Newsdeale 


PATENTS best terme 


and sketches examined, and advice free. Al! pat- 
ents are published in the Scientific American me 
week they tssue. Send for pamphiet, 110 
containing laws and full directions for obtair — 
Patents. Acerete for the Paper or concerning 
Patents, MUNN & 7 Row. New York. 
Branch Office. cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, DD. Cc. 


STAMPING PATTERNS 


fo any quantities. Send for Circular. 


Mme. L. 
Broadway. 


& H. T. ANTHONY | 
_4,. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, C HROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND Views, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND Pao- 
Ov CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Siides 
specialty 
anufacturers of Photographic Materiala. 


Exercise, Health, Amusement. 


Wood's Parlor Gymprasiom, for strengthening and 
sornorias the body. Send for circu tr. Bast 
h Street, New Yor 


EDUCATIONAL. 


YOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

/ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepele, (lDutches« 
¥.—Course of Study comprehensive. Music 
and Fine ialty. Instruction the aoe h (te 
every bran . For Cireulers, address C€ WEI 
SELL, Prinetpal and "roprietor. 


PORT EDWARD. COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE. —Fifteen Professors and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Btady. 814 for weeks’ board 
and tuition of —— orgentieoman. Admission any 
ly. Address “INsTITUTE, Fort 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at 

4 Auburndale, Mass.—A School where the con- 

ditions necessary to the present and future health 

of pupils, both In body and mind, are strictly re- 

arded. Special advantages for Music, Painting, 
rench and German. vt received at an 
Address, Ss. W. CUSHING. 

ANEA MILITARY ACAD- 
heste re-opens January th. 

Departments in Mechanical — ~~ 


time. 


The Classics English meres organised 
Apply to President. 


with complete list | 


MUSIC, &c. 


ARD MU SIC ‘BOOKS. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR THE 
FORTE. Is the Best lostructor. Price $5.75 


GETZE'S NEW SCHOOL 
URGAN,. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price #2. 


SARRATH. The greatest and the Best 
hurch Choir Book. Price $1.0. 


a MUSICAL PASTIME. Duetta for Violin, or 
Flute and Plane. The only work of the kind pub- | 
in America. Price Boards, $2.0. Cloth, 
silt, The same Melodies arranged as 
for Violin or Flute. I’rice euch, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

HOOD'’S MUSICAL MANUAL The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price @ cta. 


THE GUIDING STAR. The finest Sabbath Schoo! 
Singing Book. Price 4 cta. 


LIBRETTOS OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERAS. The best 
can only correct edition. Price each, bb eta, 


BEAUTIES OF STRATSS. Splendid Collection 
of Strauss Waltzes. Pilate edition. Price $5.0). 


MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Unly Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price #. 


THE SILVER WREATH. A «plendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.4). Cloth, ®. Gilt, 

THE MUSIC TEACHER, For SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
EMIES, ete. Contains a thorough Kudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price ® cts. 

BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, price, ete., fur Schools and 
Classes. 

MANUAL pe SIC LFSSONS PRIMARY 
AND a ay RY SCHOOLS. Text Book 
or. ane use by Public schools of Pbhil- 
adeiphia. Fri 15 cts 

MANTA‘ oF ‘MU SIC LESSONS FOR GRAM. 

MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book for, and 
use by Public Schovuls of Philadelphia. Price 
cts. 


Any of the above works to be had at every Book 
and Music House in the country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


THE AMATEUR. The wading — Journal. 
Une Dollar per year. ple copy, 1 


LEE & WALKER, 92 Chestout St., Philadelphia 
J UST PUBLISHED. 
TUE AMERICA N 


SCHOOL MUSIC-READER. 


Book LL. For Primary Schools! Price Scta., 
or $1.00 per dozen. 


ards, $140.| tian Union. 


The first of an exceUent series of GRADED 
SCHIOOL MUSIC BOOKS, by L. OU. Emerson and 
Ww. 8. Tilden. 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCILOOL. 


Price 75 cta., or $7.0 per dozen, Is a complete, cheap, 
and useful book for Singing Schools. 


Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Reed Or- 
gans. 

Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Piano. 

Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Violin. 


For beginners and amateurs. Full of useful, in- 
structive, and at the same time brilliant music, 


FATIIER 
OLD FOLKS CONCERT TUNES 
Price @ cts., or $5.40 per dozen books. Sung every- 


where with great applause from old and young. 
Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid, for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Tll Broadway, New York. 


Lo 
SONG ISING!!! 


By H. R. PALMER. 


STILI. ATEAD! 
100,000 COPIES 


NOW IN USE!! 
It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.0 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Obio. 


(SHEAP MUSIC. 
FOR ADVANCED 
PIANO PLAYERS. 


FOR SINGERS AND 
YOUNG PIANISTS. 


desiring good Send for Pr- 
‘fe at a low price, | TEKS’ MUSICAL MONTH- 
Ay: afor | LY. and you will get #4 
acopy of * ‘reme §worth o New usic. 
dela C coun Ever Every number contains 


4 or 6 songs, anddor 5 
instrumental pieces by 
euch authors as Hays, 
Stewart, Thomas, Danks, 


number contains fru 

$2 to 83 worth of good 
Muete by such aut 
ns Heller, Lisat, 


Kuhe: ete. inkel, ete. 

Published monthly, Published monthly, 
cts. per number; per | cts. per number; per 
your. year. 


PEARLS OF MELODY. 


A splendid collection of Piano Music of medium 
dificulty. $3 in boards; cloth and gilt, %. 
Address, 


J. L. PETERS 


WHOERVTER 
Wants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 


FOR THE PA KOR Should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 


& Co., addressing themeither at New 
York. Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
or San Francisco, for their circular 
and terms to canvassers for the Chris- 
lor a business which 
can be started without capital, it is the 
most profitable ocenpation inthe land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—quatlities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see. 


PROPOSALS. 


PPorosats, FOR WR APPING PAPER 
AND TWLNE. 


OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
TON, D. C., December &, 1873. 

SEAL ED OSAL will be received at this 
Department until the &th day of January, 1874, at 
12 o'clock noon, for furnishing Wrapping per and 
Twine for the use of the post offices in the United 
States for one year from the Ist day of February, 
1874, the said articles to be delivered, free of ex- 
pense tothe Department, at the BLANK AGENCY 
of the Post Office Department, Washington, D. Cc. 

The quality and the estimated quantity of each 
article required are specitied below : 

000 reams of Wrupping Paper, x25 inches tn 
size. and to weigh 72 ~ to tae ream, 
each ream to contpal 2 0perfect quires, 

1% reams of Wrapping Paper, 26x40 inches in 
size, and to weizh SS pounds to the ream, 
each ream to contain 2W perfect quires. 

130,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be &ply, and to 
measure from 7 to 775 yards to the pound, 
of sufficient strength to sustain a weight 
of 17 pounds, and to be put up in balls 
weighing abouta half pound each, and so 
bound as not to become louse or tangled in 


transportation 

45,000 pounds of coarse Hemp Zutee, to be 3ply, 
and to measure from #to goose tothe 
ound, and to be put up in balls weighing 
os one to ae pounds each, and so 
bound as not to become louse or tangled in 

transportation. 
Samples of the articles required will be furnished 
to persons who desire to bid, on application to the 
aw Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, 


More or leas than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered as the necessities of the Department 
may require, at the diserction of the Postmaster 
General. 

Awards will be made for each article separately, 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this adve 
Ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to comply with bis bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that such guarantors 
are reliable persons 

A bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
quired to each contract 

A failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or an attempt to impose —— the De- 

rtment articles inferior, in the opinion of the 

Ostmaster General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to re- 
ect any or all bids, if in his opinion it is required 

y the interests of the Department. 

Proposals must be indorsed on the envelope 
“ Proposals for Wrapping Paper,” or “ Proposals 
for Twine,” and addressed to the First Assistant 
Postmaster Ge neral, Washington, 

JUUN A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster General. 


ROR LETTER BAL- 


Orrice ‘DEPARTMENT 
Wa NOTON, D.C December 4, 1873. 
PROPS SALS will be received ry this 
Department until the sth day of January, 1874, at 12 
o'clock noon, for furnishing Letter Balances for 
the use of the Post Offices in the United States for 
one year, from and after the Ist day of Pebruary, 
the following description, namely 
First. Balances capable of weighing eight eee, 
weight, to be graduat down 
quarter ounces. Of these it is supposed that 1,u0 


will be wanted. 
Second. Balances of the same capacity, graduated 
class 100 


by the metric or gramme system. Uf 

be require. 

Balances capable of weighing four pounds, 
mM. 1. weight, to be graduated to half ounces, 
Of this clase it is supposed that 200 will be wanted. 

Perfect accuracy, strength, and durability will be 

required in the Balances to be furnished. 

mples of each description of Balances must ac- 
company each bid, and the bidder who may obtain 
the contract will be yoquired to furnish Balances of 
& quality in all respects equal to the sample. 

*h balance must be well and securely packed in 

a box for transportation, and delivered, free 
to the Blank Agency, Washington, 

re or less than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered, as the necessities of the Department 
may require, at the discretion of the Postmaster- 
Gene 

Awards will be made for each article separately 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 
ment will not be considered. 

Fach bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability 4h, hy his bid, and a 
certificate from a pos at such guarantors 
are reliable persons 

A bend, with two sufficient sureties, will be re- 
quired to each contract. 

A failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or any attempt to impose upon the De- 

rtment articles inferior, in the opinion of the 

oat master-General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause fur the furfeiture of 
the contract. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the envelope, 
“ Proposals for Letter Balances,” and directed to 
the a Assistant Postmaster-General, Washing- 


JOUN J. CRESWELL. 
ostmaster-General. 


DOR ‘FORTY DOLLARS” by Draft, 
or Poat-oftice Order, we will express, free of 
o e, to any part of the United States, A 2 Bore 
‘uble-Barrel. Breech-Loadin Laminated Bteel 
SHOT-GU N, central fire Lefauc eux action, weight 
7 to Ibs, one dozen Brass Shells, Loader, and 
Recapper, Spring Oiler, and box each of Wads and 
Ca complete in case, 
tw any Bank in 


Broadway, Buz 44, N.Y, 


RS. C. C. THOMSON continues to 
purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Cireular of KReferenees If samples ore wan 
enclose East Sd Street, New York. 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 
Subscription price, $3.0 per annum, including the 


Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office. concerning 
which information may be found on page 510. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 2) cents in audition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Postage to al) parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter. payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Departments of the Paver. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, af the fine they ure sent, this 
ia requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
acripts not so accompanied will nut be preserved, and subsequent 
requests fur their return cannvut be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
ecribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set In 
* reading matter type "' to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columna contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits ; ristdly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
* blind advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


Norice.—Subscribers for the CurisTIAN UNION are re- 
Guested to pay no money te an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premiutm and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature vf the Publishers, guaranteeing une 
year's service of the paper. 


EXPIRATIONS.— Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 


‘C=. is born!” Fast as the Christmas 
morning flings its splendors over the earth, 
the glad ery is caught up and sweeps like a jubi- 
lant Wave around the world. It is chanted by 
white-robed choirs in the stately aisles of cathe- 
drals; it goes up from churches nestled amid 
English villages ; from rude-log-houses on the 
prairie; from solitary ships at sea; from lonely 
missionaries; from eyery happy Christian house- 
hold throughout the lands. 

* Christ is born!’ To that refrain is set a great 
chorus of gladness, of families reunited, of little 
children in frolic, of the poor who for one day are 
feasted, of slaves who this once in the year are 
free. Not in England and America only, but all 
over Europe, across the broad steppes of Russia, 
away in Armenia and in Abyssinia and in the 
islands of the sea, this is a sacred and a happy 
day; and everywhere the emblem is the Star of 
Bethlehem, everywhere the watchword is * To 
you is born this day a Saviour.” 

The music will pass into silence, and the tapers 
burn out; the families will part again, and the 
poor will suffer as before :—and what meaning has 
the day left behind it, save the memory of a little 
brief happiness?’ Christ ras born—and what of 
it? To many a soul the question finds no answer. 
To many, Christ is a lovely being, who came and 
shone and passed away, leaving the earth still 
dreary, life still an unsolved riddle. Perhaps the 
dirge of a dead faith rings sadly within them. 

* Now he is dead—far off he lics 
In that lorn Syrian town; 
And on his grave with shining eves 
The Syrian stars look down.” 

What living meaning has the coming of Christ 
to us to-day in our cares, our struggles, our hopes 
and joys and disappointments ? é 

The echo of the Christmas song stirs within us 
thoughts that fly far away. That word, birth— 
wonderful imaginations rise at its touch. Whata 
glorious vision is that of the birth of the World— 
“When the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy!” Of what a ce- 
lestial symphony should that have been the pre- 
Jude—what a triumphant drama should have fol- 
lowed such an opening! Yet the pages that follow 
Creation—whether we take the Hebrew Scripture, 
or the everywhere-written story of human degra- 
dation—read more like a tragedy than atriumph. 

But another scene rises : another birth is herald- 
ed. Again a celestial choir is singing—but this 
time the voices are nearer; we catch articulate 
words, words laden with weight of Divine meaning: 
‘Glory to God in the highest! On earth, peace, 
goodwill toward men.” And listen to this mes- 
sage, every word surcharged with immeasurable 
fullness of promise: ‘‘ Behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to ALL. PEOPLE.” 

At that Divine assurance our thought reaches 
forward as toward a consummation already be- 
gun, of earth transformed to heaven,—yet fal- 
ters earthward to the millions who still sin and 
suffer, 


Once again that mysterious word, birth, calls 
up a scene,—this time wholly simple and earth- 
ly in its external setting. He who was born at 
Bethlehem, a man like other men, talks by night 
with a thoughtful, earnest seeker for truth. The 
teacher is disclosing to one in some degree fitted 
to receive it, the central truth of his teaching. 
‘Except a man be born again, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

It all comes down to this. The world born of 
God's thought, the Christ heralded by angels, the 
whole great movement of the universe toward its 
consummation—it all touches us just here: “ Ye 
must be born again.” 

Birth is the beginning of life. 
Christ is beginning to live as Christ did. It is be- 
ginning to live humbly, purely, lovingly. It is 
resting on God as the babe rests on its mother. It 
is being free from evil thoughts as a little child is 
free from them. It is setting our will with 
God's will—toward the good of every living crea- 
ture. It is having no more anxious care for the 
future of ourselves and of others, than has the 
infant on its mother’s bosom. It is the reaching 
in thought and wish and effort toward the perfect 
source of good, as that child clings to its mother ; 
the drawing from Him of our soul-food as the 
child draws its life from the mother’s life. The 
new birth is beginning to do all this; beginning, 
with full purpose, ‘“‘to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

And oh, the blessedness of that birth! The 
blessedness of giving up the hot chase of pleasure, 
of losing the feverish anxiety about one’s own 
success, of dying to base pleasure and selfish de- 
sire! The blessedness of beginning to live as 
Christ lived, to make others happy; of saying 
‘*OQur Father” as he said it ; of coming by sympa- 
thy farther and farther into the spirit in which he 
lived, and by his life brought salvation into the 
world. For this was the work of Christ; this was 
what the angels heralded ; this is the way in which 
God is bringing all men to himself ;—that men are 
drawn by the example and teaching of Christ and 
by the present power of Christ in their souls, to 
live as he lived. 

No man has entered into the true secret of 
Christmas who has not had at some time,—rather 
at many times,—a little Christmas within himself. 
Each heart becomes a Bethlehem when Christ is 
born in it. The Love that brooded over the 
manger beats quick over us, as we are born out 
of death into life, out of selfishness into love, 

“(ood tidings of great joy that shall be to all 
people.” Not vet is the perfect fulfillment seen. 
But it draws on apace. Whenever a soul is born 
into the heavenly life, the hands of God's clock 
move forward. Steadily they move, ceasing not, 
pausing not, though men’s faith fails, until the 
full hour shall strike. The promise stands sure. 
The star that shone above Bethlehem shall never 
set until the Sun of Righteousness has risen on 
the whole earth, and the universe glows in the 
perfect Day of God. 


The new birth in 


AGASSIZ, 


TTXVHE illustrious name of Louis Agassiz is added 

to the long list of heroes and martyrs where- 
of the Huguenot stock has been so fruitful. No 
Valois pastor facing fagot or rack, no wandering 
preacher teaching the purified Gospel from town 
to town, no enthusiast declaring his new faith, ever 
more openly and simply invited death than did 
this over-taxed, eager, impetuous missionary of 
science. He would have liked to live a century to 
declare his gospel of divine knowledge. But he 
would not spare himself the utterance of one 
truth, the investigation of one mystery, to add 
that span to his few years. 

When the ship which brought him to America 
touched for an hour or two at Halifax, he rushed 
to the cliff above the town to find some new sup- 
port of his beloved Glacial theory. There, as he 
had predicted, were the familiar traces of the van- 
ished ice-floes, a hieroglyph unintelligible to com- 
mon eyes, but an affidavit written fair and large 
to his. He came back to the steamer like a man 
who had found a fortune. That excursion was 
the epitome of his busy life. No narrowest oppor- 
tunity was ever suffered to slip by without yield- 
ing up to him its utmost benefit. And his happi- 
ness Jay in his work. So that his brief sixty-six 
vears held passion and action enough for a cycle 
of commonplace existence. 

What place Louis Agassiz shall finally hold in the 
ranks of scientific masters neither this generation 
nor the next can determine. He dealt with a hun- 
dred phases of inquiry, outgrew and corrected his 


own convictions, generalized with sweeping au- 
dacity, affirmed with the zeal of a devotee, and 
denied with the vigor of an iconoclast. How 
much will be left of the grain of his harvests after 
forty years of attrition shall have broken and 
sifted it, no one can declare. But of the man, 
whose stalwart frame and massive head and honest 
eyes were familiar and beloved by so many thou- 
sands of citizens, there will remain a large and 
noble memory, an inspiration and exasnple of siim- 
plicity, candor and devotion. 

From the day when the boy resigned his pur- 
pose of the ministry, and resigned with it the small 
pension Which his parents had allowed him, and 
faced the world penniless, till the day when his 
chosen work dropped from the failing hands of the 
sage, there was not one moment when he did got 
exalt his vocation above place, or power, or pay ; 
not one moment in which he did not give his ut- 
termost capacity to that duty which lay nearest. 
He studied the fresh water fishes of Europe ten 
years before he wrote about them. Ten years he 
tramped the Alps to verify bis Glacial theory be- 
fore he declared it. More than twenty years he 
had pondered and worked upon a Natural History 
of the United States, which some other hand must 
finish. Inatime when superficiality and greedi- 
ness are said to be the general sin, such patient 
thoroughness, such simple self-denial, are no. smull 
part of the benefit of bis life. 

Born a European, he was thoroughly an Ameri- 
ean. The largeness and freedom of existence here 
delighted him, while its crudeness did not offend. 
Before he came our people at large knew as little 
of science as of the mysteries of Eleusis, and cared 
no more for one abstraction than for the other. 
Mr. Pogram and Jefferson Brick were too busy 
with polities and railroads, with land speculation 
and manifest destiny, to have time for the story 
of rocks and fossils. And it was these gentlemen 
who gave tone to much of American society. 

Agassiz stepped upon the lecture-platform in 
Boston, and day after day fascinated a great audi- 
ence with the fairy tales of science and the long 
result of time. That appreciation might have 
been predicted of Boston culture, perhaps. But 
when the master took his blackboard and _ his 
problems to the smaller cities, drawing his queer 
diagrams, and unfolding their vast meaning before 
lyceum associations, normal schools, colleges, high 
schools, those benches, too, were crowded with 
eager and intelligent listeners. It was Agassiz 
who made straight the path of Tyndall last winter. 
created the demand for Huxley's lectures, and 
made the Popular Science Monthly as much a 
necessity as H/arper or the Allantic. It was Agas- 
siz whose large intent laid the corner-stone of our 
Institutes of Technology, and scientifie schools in 
colleges. It was Agassiz who segregated if he did 
not organize a class of scientists. 

** All the world,” says Emerson, “ loves a lover.” 
The ardor of this seeker’s enthusiasm compelled 
the most extraordinary largess. Electing poverty 
for himself, riches poured in upon him for his be- 
loved subjects. Choosing the obscurity of private 
life, honor and dignities were heaped up for his 
taking. Giving his days and nights to study, 
friendship and devotion awaited him on the right 
hand and the left. When his father had with- 
drawn his small pension, an old friend of his father 
thrust into his hesitating hand a recent legacy, 
that he might not abandon his great book. That 
fund being spent, Humboldt, Prussian ambassador 
to Paris, rich, powerful, and famous, found him, a 
poor student of the Latin Quarter, in shabby 
clothes and a bare garret, and forced upon him 
encouragement, belief, money, and the heartiest 
friendship. Cuvier stood his cheerful friend and 
helper. The King of Prussia became his ally. 
The Emperor of France furthered his objects. 
The Emperor of Brazil was proud to place oppor- 
tunity and means of research at his disposal. One 
American millionaire visited him here and assured 
his success. Another established a school and a 
professor's chair for him. Still a third crowned 
his life with the noble gift of Penikese, only last 
summer. All the gifts of the Commonwealth to 
the Museum and to his other industries were won 
by the personal power of the man. And finally, 
the whole people loved this lover. He has left us 
what ought to become the finest museum of Nat- 
ural History in the world. He has left incomplete 
other great undertakings. The monument which 
that love owes him is the large and thorough fin- 
ishing of his large designs. 

The robust and genial nature of Agassiz reposed 
in a devout faith in God. In every added discov- 
ery he found new proof of the Great First Cause. 
Wandering science wafted him no message of de- 
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’ trines which is altogether unwholesome and calcu- 


ed equally in this. 


against intemperance and pauperism, should consult upon 


all international difficulties, we had a proposition to consume 
questions at a single point,and which contain no scientifie 


and organic capacity to solve them, and to leave one aay into 
which all the world’s practical problems were crowded. An 


estness of a crusade, to fight the fire, all along the line, which 
ehoots like powder up the sturdiest tree and roams through 


modern immorality which rages in politics and speculation, 
makes cities panic-stricken, destroys the honor of young men, 
parches up the health of society. Surely the signs are prom- 


and take alarm at.” 


agant ; but as we said at the time,so we here repeat, 
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Dec. 24, 1873. 
spair. He believed in a next world, but he believ- 
And of co-ordinate force with 
the injunction to seek the kingdom of heaven, he 
found the commandment to do with his might 
whatever his hand found todo. Farewell, then, 
dear and wise Master! There may come in Amer- 
ica a greater than this John Baptist of science. 
There cannot come a nobler. 


- 


DOCTRINE AND PRACTICL 
\ FTER centuries of earnest discussion, the 


relative importance of doctrine as distin- 
guished from practice, in matters of religion, and 
the true relation between the two, are far froin be- 
ing conclusively settled, On the one side are the 
theological gladiators, who contend with fiery zeal 
for strictly defined systems of belief, as if they had 
been or could be so wisely constructed as to in- 
clude all that is vital in Christianity ; and on 
the other are those who habitually disparage doc- 
trines as of small importance, and emphasize the 
duties, individual and social, which religion im- 
poses. Neither of these parties is wholly right or 
wholly wrong. Doctrines are, no doubt, of im- 
portance in their relation tothe duties of practical 
life. Other things being equal, the man who is 
theologically sound is on that account the more 
likely to be right in practice. And yet we think 
the careful student of eeclesiastical history can 
hardly fail to see that in all ages the Church has 
expended by far too great a proportion of intel- 
lectual and meral force in elaborating and main- 
taining systems of theology, and too little in 
efforts to apply the fundamental principles and 
the regenerating forees of Christianity to the in- 
stitutions, laws, and customs of human society. 
If there are tendencies to laxity in doctrine which 
need to be resisted, so also is there a zeal for doe- 


Jated to foster a still worse laxity of practice. 
Twenty years ago, Mr. Stephen Colwell, of Phil- 
adelphia, an eminent Old School Presbyterian 
layman, published a work entitled New Themes 
Jor the Protestant Clergy, in which this subject was 
presented in a very clear and striking light. His 
book embodied a mass of facts, which, if we could 
Jay our hands on them now, would illustrate the 
truth above stated. A work which so plainly and 
earnestly rebuked Protestantism for its neglect to 
enforce the claims of Christianity on its practical 
side could not have been otherwise than unpop- 
ular, and we presume it is long since out of 
print. We only wish that some mighty pen would 
take up the same theme now and foree it upon the 
attention of. Christians. For, of all the weapons 
with which modern doubters and skeptics assail 
the Church, the most effective is this: that it ex- 
pends so much of its energy in defending dogmas 
and so little in works of practical reform; that 
* soundness of doctrine” is its principal standard 
of character, and is often made an effectual cloak 
for sin, private and public. The attitude of most 
American churches during the struggle for the 
overthrow of slavery—an attitude sometimes of 
open defense or apology, and sometimes of silent 
connivance—did more to incite skepticism than 


has been done by all the infidel books, tracts, and 
papers of the last century. Of all the criticisms of | 
the late Evangelical Alliance by the members of | 
the Free Religious Association, the one best caleu- 
Jated to impress the popular apprehension was 
this of Mr. Weiss : 


“We have had avn Evangclical Alliance of the tribes pro- 
Tessing Orthodox Christiahitv. There was agift of tongues 
if not the descent of the Holy Spirit. The subjects offered for 
discussion included ‘Christian Union,’ ‘Christianity and its 
Antazonists,’ ‘Prayer,’ Revivals,’ ‘The Pulpit,’ Protestant- 
ism and Romanism,’* Sunday Laws and Legislation,’ ‘Support 
of the Ministry,’ ‘ Christian Missions,’ and finally, at the very 
end of this formidable catalogue tbere came ‘Social Evils.’ 
7 * * * Only one-half penny worth of Social Evil in that 
intolerable deal of theological brew! At a time when the 
most pressing need is that men of all nations should conspire 


the questions of marriage, divorce, and cotiperation—should 
Jabor to introduce the principle of arbitration to solve 


nine days in subjects which do not touch these terribly vital 


intolerable deal of liquor, with lime in it too, to a bit of bread 
that must suffice for many millions of starving mouths! These 
men ought to have rallied in genuine alarm,and with the earn- 


the humbler reeds and meadow-grass, the wasting fever of 


inent enough for men the most addicted to dogma to perceive 


The spirit of this is partizan, the rhetoricextray- 
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‘the point was excellently taken.” The social evils 
of the world—intemperance, pauperism, the op- 
pression of labor, legislative bribery, ete.—de- 
served more attention than they received at the 
hands of the Evangelical Alliance. 

But while admitting this, we at the same time 
asked, ** Why did the Free Religious Association,” 
which was so ready with its criticism of the Alli- 
ance, ‘‘give its time to the discussion of theological 
questions, with scarcely a moment to social evils 7” 
We thought this a fair question, and we think so 
still. Had we not aright to look to the Associa- 
tion, so prompt and so severe in its rebuke of the 
Alliance, for ean example of a religious body “ ral- 
lying in genuine alarm, and with the earnestness 
of a crusade to fight the fire all along the line, . .. 
the wasting fever of modern immorality, which 
rages in polities and speculation, makes cities 
panic-stricken, destroys the honor of young men, 
and parches up the health of society”? If there is 
any justice in Mr. Weiss’s criticism, does it not fall 
with all its weight upon the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation itself, which gave not one hour of its late 
meeting to social evils, but spent its whole time in 
the discussion of the same themes, substantially, 
that occupied the attention of the Alliance? Does 
the obligation to ‘“‘conspire against intemperance 
and pauperism, and consult upon the questions of 
marriage, divorce, and co-operation,” rest alone 
upon Evangelical Christians 

Much to our surprise, this criticism of the Free 
Religious Association, suggested by Mr. Weiss’s 
impeachment of the Alliance, and presented by us 
in no uneandid or unfriendly spirit, is met by Mr. 
Frothingham, in the Judex, with the affirmation 
that the Association is “not a social reform body.” 
“Por the one-thousandth time,” he says, ‘it is 
asserted that the sole and single purpose of the 
Association is to assail sectarianism, superstition, 
ecclesiasticism and dogmatism,” ete.;: in other 
words, to set forth and promulgate the theology 
of Free Religion, whatever that may be; so that 
it is to be wholly exeused from any direct efforts 
to remove social evils! Mr. Frothingham certainly 
ought to know better than anybody else what are 
the aims, obligations, and limitations of an asso- 
ciation of which he has been the president from its 
very origin; but on looking at its Constitution we 
find that one of its objects is declared to be “to 
promote the interests of pure religion,” and we 
remember that a very ancient and high authority 
says that “pure religion and undefiled” is 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” 
This seems to hint at a pretty close relation be- 
tween religion and social reform. We certainly 
hope that the Free Religionists do not repudiate 
the grand definition of the Apo#tle James, and 
leave ‘the fatherless and widows” out in the cold. 
If Free Religion means nothing but a protest 
against the orthodox theology and ecclesiasticisim, 
then is it of a poorer quality even than we sus- 
pected. But we cannot reconcile Mr. Frothing- 
bam's statement with a passage which we find in 
the Third Report of the Association (1870), wherein 
the secretary, describing its ‘great mission,” in- 
cludes among them atters to which it is to direct 
its attention “the great social problems that are 
now everywhere seeking of public opinion some 
solution—as the demand fora new and more equit- 
able adjustment of the relations between capital 
and labor; the agitation for a readjustment, in ac- 
cordance with the new light and civilization of the 
age, of the relations between man and woman in 
the various functions of society; the search for 
better methods of meeting the evils of pauperism, 
intemperance, and crime of every kind,” ete. More- 
over, if we mistake not, the relations of religion to 
social reforms have frequently been a topie of 
discussion in meetings of the Association: so it 
hardly seems fair to excuse the neglect of the sub- 
ject at the last meeting on the ground that it is 
one with which the Association has nothing to do. 
The same plea, with quite as much foree and 
plausibility, might be made in behalf of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, as an answer to the criticism of 
Mr. Weiss. 
either of the two bodies for doing so little to en- 
force the claims of practical religion; and we warn 
the Free Religionists that if they meet together 
only to discuss theological and ecclesiastical prob- 
lems, and dwell upon the errors and faults of 
orthodoxy, not doing anything. nor attempting 
to do anything to remove the social evils which 
afflict humanity, they will not aecomplish much to- 
ward the regeneration of human society. If theo- 
logical dogmas, or the denial of them, were suffi- 
cient to regenerate the world, without any direct 
reformatory work, or any attempt to apply the 
principles of pure religion to the evil institutions 
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and practices of mankind, then indeed might we 
congratulate ourselves that the millennium is at 
our very doors. But doctrines are only the tools 
which we fashion for ourselves ; and if, instead of 
using them to do the work which Giod requires of 
us, we spend our time in burnishing them, and 
boasting of their perfection, we shall be no better 
than idlers in the Lord's vineyard. If we would 
demonstrate the truth and the value of our doe- 
trines, we must let the world see how they help 
and inspire us to work for its regeneration, 


WHICH IS THE BEST WAY? 


FINHE Christian Intelligencer, the expositor of 

the views of the Reformed (Duteh) Church, 
is a paper with which we do not always agree, but . 
which we have hitherto respected for its earnest 
defense of Evangelical Christianity as understood 
by itself. Weshould be sorry to be compelled to 
change ourestimate of a journal which is supposed 
to represent the views and the spirit of a highly 
respectable and influential Christian sect ; but how 
shall we fitly characterize the following paragraph 
from its issue of the 18th inst. ? 

“ The Christian Union of last week contains a fulsome and 
most outragcous eulogy on John Stuart Mill's Autobiography. 
We recently gave some editorial account of the meanness that 
characterizes that work, of its destitution of candor, lack of 
honor, want of moral perception, and subtle enmity toward 
all evangelical truth. Yet our neighbor praises the perform- 
ance almost without stint. Now, we should like to know in 
what sense a papercan be thought to be Christian, which 
commends with a hearty eloquence and glowing rhetoric the 
materialistic atheism that pervades the autobiography of 
Mill? And what shall be thought of its intelligence when it 
dares to talk of the purity of a man who made private gratifi- 
cation to bea rule of his moral code? That is a wonderful 
Union indeed that reconciles Christ witb Belial.” 


Here we are charged with “ praising the per- 
formance of Mill a/most without stint,” and even 
“commending with a hearty eloquence and glow- 
ing rhetorie the materialistic atheism that per- 
vades” it. It is very true that we did recognize 
the great ability. of John Stuart Mill, his high 
standing as a scholar, and the deep and manifold 
interest of his Autobiography; but so far from 
praising the work * almost without stint,” or ecom- 
mending the “materialistic atheism” of the au- 
thor, we expressly said : 

“ There are sentences in it which embody the sed error and 
the horror of atheism; and there are others which, while 
most chaste ly expressed, <eem to procure Mr. Mill's sanetion 
for the most anarchic and the most odious of all conceivable 
heresies in ethics, namely, that one which intimates that the 
sexual relation is ‘so entirely personal’ an affair as to be be- 
yond the authority of * the ordinances of society." We believe 
that Mr. Mill was himself a man of blameless life in this re- 
spect; and yet such havoc in conduct and such woe in civili- 
zation itself is this. doctrine of free-love producing, that we 
are saddened to see the employment of some of its familiar 
and detestable jargon in the pages of this forceful and illami- 
nating book.” 

We need not say that we are as far as anybody 
can be from sympathizing with the religious or ir- 
religious views of Mill; but shall we on that ae- 
count refuse to recognize what was really noble in 
his character and valuable in the services he ren- 
dered to mankind? If there are those who think 
such a course either honorable in itself or caleu- 
lated to serve the cause of Christ, we are not of 
the number. It is our conviction that the progress 
of Christianity has been vastly hindered by the 
practice, in which so many pugnacious controver- 
sialists indulge, of denouncing and anathematizing 
all those who, through deficiencies of religious and 
spiritual training, have missed the unspeakable 
comfort of a belief in God and faith in his Son. 
For all that is good and noble in the lives of such 
men we are profoundly grateful, and we hold it to 
be no treason to Christ, but the dictate of simple 
justice, to acknowledge their virtues, while lament- 
ing and repudiating their skepticism. 


—The Congregationalist learns by a private and 
autbentic note, which it has been permitted to see, 
that the Rev. J. W. Olmstead, editor of the Watchman 
and Reflector (Baptist), now abroad, has come out (by 
practice) in favor of joint communion. The avowal— 
and actions speak louder than words—was made in 
connection with a service held in Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel, London, on the 27th of November last, 
in courteous recognition of our American Thank: 
giving Day. This is a Congregational chapel, and the 
pastor, Rev. L. D. Bevan, presided on the occasion, 
assisted by two Episcopal ministers, one of them a Mr. 
Leighton, of Detroit. After a sermon by the pastor, 
the Christian brethren present (there were about a 
hundred from the United States) were invited to re 
main for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
two Episcopal ministers above referred to did not stay, 
but Dr. Olmstead did, and offered the prayer before 
the distribution of the bread, as did Rev. Mr. Nobie, 
Methodist, from Eimira, N. Y., the prayer before the 
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passing of the cup. Unless this should prove to be an 
erroneous statement, it will make no small stir among 
Ame ican Baptists. * 


SEX IN EDUCATION, 


R. CLARKE’S work, Sex in Education, has 
provoked a great amount of discussion and 
criticism, tending to enlighten the community on 
a subject of great practical importance. The 
sharpest critics concede the value of the work on 
scientific grounds, but insist that the Doctor's in- 
ferences from the facts he cites are far from justi- 
; fied, while the champions of the old ideas respect- 
ing ‘“‘woman’s sphere” appear to think he has 
conclusively shown the folly and the danger of 
sending girls to college to pursue the same course 
of study with boys. Of course, this latter opinion 
rests upon the assumption, that for physiological 
reasons girls require, during a part of every month, 
| such relaxation as must necessarily interfere with 
their studies. We suspect that the thorough dis- 
p cussion evoked by Dr. Clarke's book will lead the 
public to a very different conclusion from that 
which he anticipated, serving to clear the way for 
the admission of girls to our colleges. 
A lady, writing in the Boston Commonuealth, 
puts a few questions which are certainly worthy 
“ of attention. She reminds us that while few wo- 
men are called by a chapel bell to a standing 
prayer, thousands and tens of thousands in Amer- 
ica are called by the bellof ‘‘ that university which 
has a water-wheel at the bottom,” toall-day stand- 
' ing tasks at the noisy loom, and this followed from 
| half-past six in the morning till half-past six at 
night, with only the briefest intermission for din- 
ner; and she asks, Has Dr. Clarke written a book 
on ‘Sex in Manufacturing Establishments 
Again, she reminds us that women stand behind 
the counter, from early morning till late at night, 
witbout being excused from labor one week in 
every four; and she asks, ** Has Dr. Clarke written 
a book on ‘Sex in Clerkships ‘?” 
Again, she reminds us that women have, year 
out and year in, plied the needle in tailors’ and 
. dressmakers’ shops, under conditions which tax 
the physical system very severely, without any in- 
. termission on physiological grounds ; and she asks, 
, ** Has Dr. Clarke written a book on ‘Sex in Work- 
shops,’ and Sex in Sewing 
Again, she says, ‘* Women teach schoo! under a 
~segimen shat pays no more regard to their bodily 
organism than tothat of men. Yet in the face of 
this fact Dr. Clarke tells us it is a sin under such a 
regimen to attend school asa pupil! Are the du- 
ties and responsibilities of a pupil so much more 
arduous and exacting than those of a teacher, that 
! a much more favorable regimen must be prescribed 
for the latter 
' , The writer further says: 

*“*Does that regimen which men are ever prescribing for 

women—namely, marriege—grant her one week's cessation 
from labor out of every four? Can a mother, when weary 
and overtasked, relinquish the work and care of her family, 
and engage her thoughts upon nothing save that of her own 
F physical weaknesses and h»w to relieve them? 
; “No; women may work in the factory, in the store, in the 
f workshop, in the field, in the dining-saloon, at the wash-tub, 
: at the ironing-table, at the sewing-machine—do all these 
things, and many more equally hard, from Monday morning 
till Saturday night every week in the year; may wear their 
lives all out toiling for their children, and doing the worx for 
their families that their husbands ought to do, and nobody 
: : raises the arm of opposition; but just now, because there is 
be a possibility and even probability that in matters of educa- 
tion women will be as honorably treated as men, lo! Dr. 
i: Clarke comes forth and tells us it ought not to be so, because, 
; forsooth, the periodical tides and reproductive apparatus of 
her organization wil! be ignored! 

“One thing is always noticeable. Did any one ever think 
‘that men never say a word against women doing any kind of 
hard, dry, dull, menial, unremunerative manual labor? It is 
only in matters of education and ite kindred relations that 
offence is taken to her participation, and that her physical 
inability is held forth as an excuse for such determined, per- 
sistent, and unreasonable opposition.” 

This point is thus tersely put by Mrs. J. G. 
Swisshelm : 

“Tt is very well known that thousands, nay, millions, of 
women in this country are condemned to the most menial 
drudgery, such as men would scorn to engage in, and that for 
one-fourth wages; that thousands of women toil at avoca- 
tions which public opinion pretends to assign tomen. They 
plough, barrow, reap, dig, make hay, rake, bind grain, 
thrash, chop wood, milk, churn, do anything that is hard 
physical labor, and who says anything against it? But let 
one presume to use her mental powers—let ber aspire to turn 
| editor, public speaker, doctor, lawyer, take up any profes- 
sion or avocation which is deemed bonorable and requires 
talent, and oh! bring the cologne, get a cambric handkerchief 
and a feather fan, unloose his corsets and take off his cravat! 
What a fainting fit Mr. Propriety has taken just to think that 
one Of the ‘deah creathures,’ the ‘heavenly angels,’ should 
forsake the sphere—woman’s sphere—to mix with the wicked 
strife of this wicked world! What rhapsodies we have from 
sentimental school-children about sofled plumage on angels’ 
wings, while stern, matter-of-fact tyrants crack their whfps 
and shout, ‘ Buck to thy punishment, false slave 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS, 
1. Is prayer answered unmistakably ? 


NHIS from an old man who is troubled with 
doubts because he cannot be sure that his prayers 
have ever been answered. Now we do not believe 
that a man could have any experience of soul that 
could not somehow be attributed to something else 
than an answer to prayer. Gideon might have reason- 
ed skeptically about his fleece had he understood the 
laws of radiation, and apy answer one receives to 
prayer must of necessity be open to doubtful reason- 
ings. Faith is not sight, and we have no right to exact 
answers to prayer as evidence. Some things must 
be taken on trust. Striving against doubt tends to 
increase it. Sit down in trustful reliance on God, and 
do not increase your transient doubts by magnify- 
ing their importance. Blessed are they that have not 
seen yet have believed! 


2. ** What would you advise a young man of twenty, 
having fair ability, fitted for college and studying for 
the Christian ministry, todo? To go to college, which 
he cannot do without much effort, or teach four or five 
years, and then go to a theological seminary? Will 
not the teaching be nearly as beneficial as the college 
course ?”’ 


Everything depends on the man. Some men would 
learn in teaching, not of books but of human life, what 
would be worth more to them than a college course. 
But such a matter cannot be decided on general prin- 
ciples. A man who misses of a college course ought to 
keep the equilibrium of his education good, by the 
ardent reading of general literature. If he means to 
take a theological course after a while he should eschew 
theology while waiting to begin, and turn his mind 
out to pasture abundantly in the fields of history, 
science and wsthetic literature. 


3. “* What system of short-hand is the best?) Where 
can I get a text-book of the same 7?” 

All systems now in use have their rootin Pitman’s. 
But nearly every reporter in New York has modified 
short-hand in some way, and each claims to have im- 
proved the “system.” Every one thinks his the best, 
and no outsider can judge between them. Every text- 
book teaches a system varying a little from every 
other. If we intended to learn we should begin with 
Pitman’s, and then do as the rest have done—invent a 
“system” of ourown. Any bookseller will order the 
text-books you need for Pitman’s system. 

4. Where is the best school fora young lady of quite 
limited means to get an education? Are there any 
where one can work her way through? 

We suppose a “ young lady of quite limited means”"’ 
isa euphuism for a poor girl who wants to get an edu- 
cation, and such a girl need not be ashamed of poverty. 
But she does not put any place at the head of her let- 
ter, and we cannot tell whether she lives in Kavsas or 
Rhode Island. So we must answer, generally. If this 
young lady wants an education for the purpose of 
teaching, she had better attend one of the State normal 
schools, which generally have free scholarships. Ifshe 
is seeking only her own culture we should say that 
with the amount of education shown by her letter, 
home study and wide general reading will supply all 
she needs. We do not know of any school at which 
such a person could work for tuition or board. 


5. How are the iniquities of the fathers visited on the 
children? 

If you are a drunkard your children may inherit an 
impaired constitution and an appetite for strong drink. 
If you abandon yourself to dishonesty and ill-temper 
your children will suffer in a weakened moral nature 
and increased irascibility. 

6. ls a man who denies the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and who does not accept his sacrifice as the 
atonement for sin, but yet cites him as the model man, 
&c., &c., a Christian in the true sense of the word? 

He who does not rightly apprehend the divinity of 
our Lord loses much. Butit is not what a man denies 
or accepts that makes him a Christian. The man whose 
thought, temper, speech and action show him to be 
most like the Lord Jesus is most a Christian. Chris- 
tianity differs from all other religions precisely in this: 
that it makes essential not the rites which a man ob- 
serves por the creed which he believes, nor the mere 
outward morality which he practices but what he is. 
Not to observe the Sacraments, not to say “ Lord, 
Lord” in creeds, not to make a fair show of correct 
living, but to be a pure and devout soul is the essential 
thing. The observance of Sacraments and Sabbaths 
and the holding of right opimiwns are of importance 
in proportion as they promote the development of 
character; and good morals are the offspring of a pure 
heart. 

7. I have a friend who, when urged to believe in 
Christ, says that she has committed the unpardonable 
sin, &c. What shall I say to her? 


Such a person is probably ina state of morbid de- 
pression, and such a state of depression is a sort of men- 
talunhealth. It is of no use to argue with one in this 
condition. Sou) maladies, like bodily diseases, often 
preclude the use of food which ordinarily is indispen- 
sable. We always suspect a latent insanity in such 
cases, or a morbid excitability which bovers on the 
verge of it. The bodily health should be looked to. 
Acute excitement, especially religious, avoided, and 
cheering and bracing views presented. 


, 


The Sunday-School. 


Instead of buying every new book that comes out, 
to replenish its library, one Sabbath-school reports that it 
subscribes for such English and American magazines as are 
“ bright, well written, including history as well as fiction, and 
religiously instructive.” These are distributed among the 
scholars in turn, we presume to supplement the carefully 
chosen standard books that make up the library proper. The 
school finds the experiment works well. By-and-by we shall 
get at the model library, after every new plan has had its day; 
or rather, after it bas furnished something towards the final 
plan. 


Whatever proves to be an effective way of teaching 
in the day school can be adopted to a certain degree in the 
Sabbath-school. For instance, what a day teacher sayson the 
point of being ready with questions is pertinent everywhere. 
“If you are not ready,” she writes, “there cannot be any 
magnetism between you and your class. Enthusiasm couls, 
and so attention is lost, the thread is broken, the mind wan- 
ders, something else has gained the hold upon the minds of 
the pupils that you ought to have.” This is the first clement 
of success: getting and holding the scholars’ attention. The 
prettiest sight, the most gratifying feature of a school, is a 
class and teacher wholly absorbed in each other during the 
entire lesson. 


There is something at once novel and suggestive in 
the plan proposed by the Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute, to hold a competitive examination, open to all the 
teachers in the land. Certificates are to be given to those who 
pass the required standard, and also prizes of five, three, two 
and one pounds. Local secretaries have already been ap- 
pointed in nearly all the large towns to carry out the plan, 
next April; the subjects of examination being the “ Life of 
Moses,” and the outline of a lesson uponit, together with the 
order for morning and evening prayer and the Litany. We 
have already eypressed an individual opinion as to the utility 
of examinations, that they do not necessarily prove that the 
best teachers are those who know the most, although they 
may have a stimulating effect in stirring them up toa higher 
standard of proficiency. An illustration in point is the case 
of a student who passed the best examination before a mili- 
tary board during our late war for a command in a colored 
regiment, but who was utterly unable afterwards to drill his 
men effectively, or enforce discipline. Examinations are not 
to be undervalued by any means, but in the case of Sabbath- 
schoo! teachers who are supposed to have a personal regard 
for their scholars, they are hardly called for. It is better to 
have teachers who know how to interest and instruct a class, 
in a limited way even, than to have teacbers with such an 
amount of knowledge that they are at a loss how to apply it» 


The Friends, at their last Conference in Lynn, dis- 
cussed the question of introducing singing into their Subbath- 
schools, and we regret that the speakers generally opposed 
the innovation. A few were in favor of it,and the statement 
of one Friend, that he knew of a class of seven pupils, five of 
whom had died triumphantly, with the acknowledgment that 
they had been brought to Jesus through hymns sung in the 
mission-school, could bardly have failed to leave its iinpres- 
sion. We hope still to find them taking up this beautiful cle- 
ment of Christian worship. 


Believing that the New York Sunday School Union 
cannot do as much for the Presbyterian Church in this city as 
it can do for itself, the Presbytery is moving, through its 
pastors and superintendents, to have a general oversight of 
its schools. Although it is a purely denominational scheme, 
the proper view is taken, that church extension must be pre- 
ceded by Sabbath-school extension; and the first object of the 
committee in charge is to plant new schools in suitable local- 
ities, particularly among the ignorant and neglected classes 
out of which eventually mission churches can be formed. The 
expenses of carrying out the plan are met by contributions 
of one cent a Sunday from each scholar in cach school. 


There are doubtless destitute schools which can ill 
afford a library, and there are kindly-disposed people who can 
well afford to furnish them with one,in part at least. The 
two parties should be put in communication. A gentleman 
we hear of has books enough for three smull libraries; where 
are the schools that need them? 


Gatherings of the superintendents of all the schools 
in any place without regard to church connections, it can 
readily be seen, might be made as fruitful as they would be 
interesting. Theexperiment is tried occasionally in this city; 
one such sociable being held last week at which one hundred 
and twenty or thirty superintendents assembled and enjoyed 
@n evening's intercourse and discussion. After a collation 
they talked about “ The Three Great Needs of our Sunday- 
School Work,” and interchanged their views on the topic. 
What the three needsin particular are was a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion, a great many needs being suggested. But in 
this case it was held, by vote, that efficient superintendents 
and teachers, and a proper support by the churches, are the 
three cardinal requisites of a school. Obviously this relates 
to the school machinery; after that other needs suggest 
themselves. An interesting incident of the meeting was a 
vote taken upon the extent to which the Bible is now studied 
in the schools. It cameup on a statement made by some re- 
ligious paper, that the International Lesson Series had lessen- 
ed the reading of the Scriptures by the scholars, who, it was 
claimed, depended upon the printed explanations and essays 
on the lessons. The unanimous answer made to this by the 
superintendents was, that the Bible was not used less in the 
schools than before, that it was studied more, and that there 
was more expository preaching in the pulpit than formerly. 
If the contrary had proved to be the case, it would only have 
remained to discard the Lessons. 


That superintendent who chose a young lady to be 
the teacher of alarge infant class because “she looked as 
though she could smile” understands human nature. We 
doubt not he has a cheerful, working school. 


The promptness with which winter has set in will 
remind everyone of the special needs of the mission-school 
scholars and their families. There are acts of kindness to 
perform without ‘number—a coat to be given here, a dress 
there, a dainty taste flavored for the sick,—and then there 
are all the pretty things to be made for the Christmas trees. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
BY MRS, 8S. M. WALSH. 


OME out to the forest to day! 
Though the snow crackles under your feet, 
There are evergreen groves, where the wind 
Even now murmurs spicy and sweet. 


Come out to these odorous shades 

And choose you the hemlock or fir, 

And think, as you bear it away, 

Of the old-time “ frankincense and myrrh.” 


For now to our glad waiting hearts 

The Christ-child is coming once more; 

And say, shall our greetings be less 

Than the Shepherds’ and Wise Men of yore? 


The Star of the East, whose bright beams 
The centuries’ flight can not dim, 

Once more over Bethlehem's plains 
Guides those who are watching to Him. 


The wonderful, lowly-born Babe 

Smiles sweet from His bard manger-bed; 
And our hearts warm and melt in the light 
That circles His glorious head. 


Then rear in your hearts and your homes 
All offerings fragrant and sweet; 

And gather your brightest and best 

To lay at Immanuel's feet! 


And while you rejoice at His birth 
Whom brightest-winged seraphs adore, 
Take up His sweet mission on earth,— 
Remember, He left you * His poor!" 


Afar from the clear, starry beights 
Comes stealing the old, old refrain 

Of * peace and good-will unto men,” 
An! the Cbhrist-child comes to us again! 


A ROMANCE OF WOODENDOM. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


OMINIE WINCKELMANN was pastor of one 

of the most flourishing congregations in the City 
of Churches. He was a young map and he had a 
young wife, and their baby bad been young but was 
older now—in fact, it was a Christmas present about 
two years before the time of the remarkable proceed- 
jugs which lam going to relate. The blessed Christ- 
child's birthday was littl Hans Wiockelmann’s, and 
60 it was pretéy sure that every time the anniversary 
came round there would be a general celebration. 
Tians was as fine a little fellow as ever put pins in his 
mouth or upset his milk on a clean table«loth. His 
hair was golden-like, and his cheeks were like roses, 
and his lips were red as a cherry. It was the 20th of 
December, a clear, cold day, and Hans had been out 
almost all the afternoon on “ Fort Green” with bis 
cousin Annie—“*Tuz Annie,’ he called her, as nice a 
girl as ever took care of a baby. She was the sort of 
girl that makes one think of all the sunshine he has 
ever seen, and all the dancing music he has ever list- 
ened to. Hlans had been put to bed at the usual hour, 
and had gone to sleep as well as usual. Tuz Annie 
Was writing letters all the evening (she was always 
writing letters to somebody), and Mrs. Winckelmann 
was reading a nice book, The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaton, and Dominie Winckelmann was writing his 
Christmas sermon. It was about the worship of chil- 
dren, and the text was, “ And when the wise men had 
come into the house, they saw the young child with 
Mary his mother, and they fell down and worshiped 
him ;” and the dominie went on to say how every new- 
born baby is an awe-inspiring thing, and a great deal 
besides, that some of his people, whose babies bad 
grown up into great strapping boys and romping girls, 
no doubt thought very sentimental. But bed-time 
came at last. Tuz Annie went off first. She always 
did, and looked the fresher for it the next morning. 

Domivie Winckelmann did not go to sleep at once. 
He lay thinking of his sermon and watching the queer 
shadows on the window-shade that were made by tbe 
big Ailanthwus tree in the back-yard, and a light in some 
back window of another house. The dominie was 
wondering what the light was kept burning for so 
long: whether somebody was sick, or somebody was 
making Christmas presents, or somebody was asking 
somebody else to marry him, when he went to sleep. 
He hadn't been asleep long when he was wakened by 
a drealful poise. Theshadows weren't dancing on the 
window-shade any more, and the room was quite dark. 
The noise was made by little Hans. He was coughing. 
But such a strange cough! It was most like the bark- 
ing ofadog. The dominie had never heard the like of 
it before, but he knew what it was and so did Mrs. 
Winckelmann, and the gas was lighted in a hurry, and 
there lay the little fellow with his forehead and his 
bands so bot, coughing this dreadful cough and crying 
out in a4 startled, pitiful way. Hans had the crorp. 
That was the long and short of it. Mrs. Winckelmann 
gave him some aconite, and the dominie said, “I'm 
going for the doctor."” And he went. 

It was a glorious night. It seemed to the dominie 
that he had never seen so many stars in the sky before. 
And then it was so still. That was the strangest thing 
about it. Not one person did the dominie meet on his 
way to the doctor, not even a watchman pacing sol- 
emnly up and down. Almost all the shops had a light 
ig them burning duly, wiuich made them look all the 


more lonely. But the tea stores and the tobacco stores 
looked the most uncanny. For in every one of these, 
close up against the glass panes in the door, or a little 
way back, stood the wooden figure that by day was 
placed out in front of the shop fora sign. Once or 
twice the dominie gave a little start as he came upon 
one of these. Some of them he recognized as old ac- 
quaintances, for in his daily walks he had often no- 
ticed this strange, motley crew, which is almost as 
numerous as the statues were in Athens in the good 
old times. On one or two he had cast glances of ap- 
proval, and others had excited bis disgust and indigna- 
tion, and he had sometimes felt like doing them a mis- 
chief. Now was his chance, but he didn't improve it. 
He was thinking of Hans. 

Dr. Kindheart put his head out of an upper story 
window and said, “Who's there?” “Mr. Winckel- 
mav,"’ said the dominie. Then the doctor came down, 
and heard what the trouble waa, and gave the dominie 
some medicine for Hans, which he said would “stop 
his barking.”’ “ Good night,” said the doctor. “Gute 
Nacht,” said the dominie, and he was off. It seemed 
stiller than ever; but presently the dominie beard a 
sort of rumbling sound, as if somebody was wheeling 
a wheel-barrow. Pretty soon it sounded as if there 
were a great many wheel-barrows. But there were no 
foot-falls; nobody seemed to be wheeling them. Then 
the dominie gave a great start—and no wonder; for 
just as he got in front of the tobacco store on Remsen 
street the door of it swung gently open, and out roll- 
ed the sign of the big Indian and dashed away in the 
direction of the City Hall. Then another and another 
wooden Indian or Chinaman came truckling by bim 
on castors or little wooden wheels, paying no more at- 
tention to him than if he was a man of wood himself. 
Then he beard a great thumping and pounding, and, 
behold! around a corner there came a big, wooden 
Dutchman who hadn't any castors or little wheels, and 
he was going heels over head, and making excellent 
time. The dominie got out of bis way just in time to 
save bimeelf from being tumbled over, When he got 
to the City Hall, there was a sight! The Hall park 
was densely peopled with a wooden population, and 
more were crowding in, some of them on rollers and 
some of them turning summersaults. The dominie 
recognized a good many he had seen before; but he 
had never dreamed there were so many. It seemed as 


over. The Indians were in the majority. There were 
biz Indians and little Indians, fat Indians and lean 
Indians, flerce-looking Indian men, and Indian girls 
that were really quite pretty, and evidently knew it, 
and the men knew it too. \ ou could see that by the 
way they trundled round after them. Then there 
were lots of Chinamen, so thin that you could hardly 
see them, edgewise; and there were wooden dandies, 
who looked like Lord Duvdreary, and wooden women 
of fashion; and there were wooden colored people, 
and there were sailor-boys, and a good many of the 
Punch family, looking very much alike. There was 
no loud talking or laughing; but it was evidently a 
great occasion. smoking allowed was printed 
on a big banuvuer carried by an Indian who, instead of 
being made of wood, was made entirely of cigars, big 
ones and little ones, and hundreds of them. They 
were all eating peanuts and sucking oranges, and the 
ground was strewn very thick with orange-peel and 
peanut shells. Suddenly the signal was given, and they 
began to pair off. There seemed to be no social dis- 
tinctions, no prejudice aguinst color. But it was too 
funny for anything to see the capers that those wooden 
folks did cut. Real flesh-and-blood people couldn't 
have acted any sillier. Now a big Dutchman would 
go gallivanting round with a nice Minnehaha, and now 
a great Hiawatha would be comparing notes with one 
of those dreadful fashiopvable creatures that are a dis- 
grace to Woodendom. Dominie Winckelman, though 
balf frightened to death, wanted to stay and see the 
end of these remarkable proceedings; but he thought 
of Little Hans, and was soon home again. 

Hans was alreudy better. The aconite had gone to 
the right spot. The next day he was quite cantanker- 
ous, but the danger was over. The dominie didn'tsay 
a word about what he had seen the night before. He 
expected the morning papers would be full of it, but 
there wasn’t a word. “The watchmen have been 
bribed with tea and tobacco," he said, “ to keep silence 
about this."" He went down into the city, aud there 
were all the wooden folk, standing about as quiet and 
demure as if nothing had happened. The orange peel 
and pea-vut shells had disappeared. But at 643 Fulton 
Street there was a creat commotion, and just opposite, 
at 644, there was an equal commotion. Dominie 
Winuckelmann at once divined the trouble. The hand- 
some wooden sailor-boy at 643 had disappeared the 
night before, and so had the pretty Minnehaha, who 
had stood facing him every day since the first day of 
May. Whathad become of them? The general ver- 
dict was they had been stolen for frewood. Dominie 
Winckelmann knew that the flame which consumed 
them was of another sort. He had seen them the night 
before and had noticed them pairing off, and had seen 
that no other couple were so devoted to each other. 
But he said nothing. It might get him into trouble if 
he let out all he knew. 

This was on Saturday. The dominie preached his 
sermon the next day, and it went very well, though 
some thought it sentimental. Tuesday evening came 
—Christmas eve. Hans’'s mite of astocking was already 
hug up agninst the mantie-piece, aud be was fast 


asleep. Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Tuz 
Annie went down and came back saying there were two 
queer looking young people who wanted to be 
married. The dominie went down. They were in the 
little reception room. He asked them to go up in- 
to the parlor. They declined. He asked them to sit 
down. They declined. They had a wooden way of 
speaking and of doing everything. Then the dominie 
recognized them as the missing Sailor Boy and Minne- 
haha. He charged them to tell him if he was mistaken. 
“TI cannot tell a lie,” said Minnehaha. “I did it 
with my little hatchet,” said the other. ‘“* Did what?” 
said the dominie. “Cut Minnehaha’s moorings. Now, 
please, won't you splice us.” “If I do will you go 
back to 643 and 644 to-morrow?” said the dominie. 
“ Yes,” said the Sailor Boy. “ Yeth” faltered Minne- 
haha. Then he married them, but he did not kiss the 
bride, because her cheek was painted. “‘ No matter for 
the fee,” he said; but Mrs. Wickelmann, who was listen- 
ing at bead of the stairs, was disgusted when she heard 
this, for she had all the wedding fees for pin-money. 

The next day when DomiuieWinckelmann went down 
Fulton Street, he saw Minnehaha and her husband in 
their old places looking across at each other between 
the people and the carriages. He winked at them, but 
they pretended not to see him. But he was a good 
dominie, and kept their secret until he told it to me. 

He knows the Sailor Boy and Minnehaha very well, 
and is very mucb in love with both of them, but they 
are quite indifferent to him.. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tue Jimmysouns.—Mrs. Diaz tells usin “* Our Young 
Folks,"" a comical story of two twins, who looked so much 
alike that tne neighbors could not tell which was Jimmy ant 
which was Jobnny, and so cailed them “the Jimmyj bna.” 
And this is the account of one of their funny “ways”: 
When the Jimmies were litt!c toddling things, just begtoning 
to walk, they were constan'!y falling down, tipping over in 
their cradle or bumping their heads together; and Mrs. Plum 
mer found that the best way to stop the crying. at such times, 
was to turnit into kissing. The reason of this is very plain. 
In crying, the mouth flies open: in kissing, it shuts. Mra, 
Plummer was a wonderful woman. She found out that shut- 
ting the mouth would stop its crying. an! to shut the mouth 


she oontrived that pretty kissing plan, and a’ the first sound: 


ofa bump would catch up the littl> toddlers, put their arms 


if all the New York wooden-heads must have come | around cach other's necks, and say: “ Kiss Johnny, Jimmy! 


Kiss Jimmy, Johnny!" It was enough to make anybody 
laugh to see them, in the midst of a crying spell, run toward 
each other, their cheeks still wet with tears, and to see their 
poor, little, twisted, crying mouths trying to shut up into e 
kiss ! 

—On one occasion Hon. Jeremiah Mason went into 
Charivs Sumner’s office, and found him writing an address to 
be delivered before a peace society. After a littl: good- 
natured defence of his views by Mr. Sumner, the former, 
rising to take his leave, said:—‘* Well, Sumner, you may be 
right, but Ishould Just as soon think of joining a society for 
the suppressing of thunder and lizhtning asa society for the 
suppression of war."’ 

—In the reconstruction of Unity Church Robert 
Collyer bas had his pulpit moved forward twenty-cight feet, 
“right in among the people.” He says “it is a difficult mat- 
ter either to hur@& sinner or to help a saint at a hundred and 
twenty-five feet.” That might depend a little on whether the 
preacher is a man of “long range.” 


—A sea-captain, invite! to meet the committee 
of a society for the evangelization of Africa, when asked 
“Do the subjects of King Dahomey keep Sunday ?”’ replied, 
“ Yea, and everything else they can lay their bands on.” 

—A vagabond beggar Jew applied fer alms to Dr. 
Raphall, the well-known Jewish rabbi, and threatened to turn 
Christian if the doctor would not help him. The doctor said 
to him: “ Very well, go; become @ good Christian, and I will 
be satisfied, for you have been a very bad Jew.” 

—A phrenologist told a man that he had combative- 
ness very largely developed and was of a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, “ That isn't so,"’ said the man, angrily, “ and if you repeat 
it 'll knock you down.” 

—There is a good story of a little boy who, going 
into a bookstore with his mother, crept up to the juvenile of 
the establishment with the sly query, “ Say, have you got any 
books for boys tbat ain't got any religion in ‘em ?” 

—* Little Tommy did not disobey mamma and go in 
swimming, did he?’ “No, mamma; Jimmy Brown and the 
rest of the boys went in, but I remembered and would not 
disobey you.” “ And Tommy never tells lies, does he ?"" “ No, 
mamma; I couldn't go to heaven.” “ Then how does Tommy 
happen to have on Jimmy Brown's shirt ?” 


—A gentleman late one evening met bis servant. 
“Hallo! where are you going at this time of night ?—for no 
good, lll warrant!" “I was going for you, sir.” 

—The French Assembly follows Scripture, to some 
extent, in one thing, when the “ right’ doesn't let the “left” 
know what it does. —Lowell Courter. 

—Governor Fenner, absenting himself from church 
on fast day, was told by Dr. Wayland that he did not obey his 
own proclamation. “ Yea, I do,” he replied; “I tell the peo- 
ple to meet at their usual places of worship. Mine is at 
home."" 

—QOue would have thought that the New Hampshire 
village would have risen in mob to prevent the inscription 
that was really placed on one of its tombstones, descriptive of 
aman who had lost bis life at the foot of a vicious mare on 
the way to brook: 

“ As this man was leading her to drink, 
She kicked and killed bim quicker’n a wink.” 
One would have thought that even conservative New Jersey 
would have been in rebellion at a child's epitaph which in a 
village in that State reads thus: 
“ She was not smart, she was not fair, 
But bearta with grief for ber are swellin’, 
All empty stands her little chair, 
She died of catia watermelon.” 
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a step forward in organizing a woman's board of mixsions for 


forming at different points. 
lating to the work generally in concise shape: * The Chris- 
tian women of our country have entered this mission field 
with alacrity. 
Jars is gathered by them each year and expended in this new 
effort. 
themselves to the work, and are already teaching their sisters 
the glad tidings. And already more than two hundred heathen 
women Imve been induced to join the effort, not as converts 
orseholars only, but as teachers, 
schools for heathen women have been established, and the 
number to whom the Gospel is spoken is legion.” 
fornia women will be heartily welcomed to a share in this 
new branch of missionary enterprise. 


Evangelical Alliance sugfests the following as a suitable plan 
to be observed: Sunday, January 4. Subjects for sermons: 
The Unity of the Christian Church: the real oneness of true 
believers; hindrances and motives to union, ete.—Monday, 


Thanksgiving for national and domestic mercies, spiritual 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HOME. 
If the influence of the Evangelical Alliance is to be 
felt anywhere, certainly it ought to be in those churches 
where the mevtings were held ; and aceordingly it is no more 
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than wasto be expected now to find the congregation of the 
Methodist Chureh on Fourth Avenue fraternizing with the | 
Presbyterian Church opposite, and uniting in devotional ser 
vices with it. 


Rev. Geo. Pentecost says, in the Baptist nion, 
that it isabsurd forany one longer to deny that there isa large 
and respectable minority, including both laymen and clergy- 
men, within regular Baptist churches who dissent from the 
doctrine and practice of close communion. But it is vet an 
unsolved question what is to be the status of these brethren 
in the churches. If open communion is a violation of the 
Word of God, Mr. Pentecost maintains that they must be 
treated as transgressors of the church discipline ; if it is not 
such a violation, then full liberty must be allowed them. 
Which course will the close communists follow 7 


At the council of the Brooklyn Baptists last week, 
called to recognize a newly-formed Church on Marcy Avenue, 
there was another enlivening debate brought out by the open 
communion dificulty. Dr. Fulton had his doubts about the 
orthodoxy of the views of the new pastor, Rev. Dr. Jeffery, 
but the latter declined to answer any questions on the subject 
at that meeting, which had no other object.than to recognize 
the Church. He was, however, closely pressed by Dr. Fulton 
and otbers, and he finally declared himself a true Baptist, when 
peace and barmony was restored. The Baptists’ waters are 
still troubled it seems in our sister city, and the vigilance with 
which heterodoxy on the common question is pursnued indi- 
cates in a measure that there is real cause for such wateh- 
fulness. 


The California Congregational churches bave taken 
the Pacific coast, and already local auxiliary societies are 
The Pacific puts the facts re- 
Already more than a quarter of a million dol- 


More than two hundred Christian women have given 


Already nearly two hundred 


The Cali- 


Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea’s decision to decline the 


flattering call to fill Dr. Wm. Adams’ pulpit in New York has 
been received with joyful satisfaction by the people of his 
own congregation in Brooklyn. 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in that city a few years ago | 
when it was small and feeble, and he now finds a flourishing | 
society around him and achurch full of intelligent and de- 
voted hearers every Sunday. 
tion made every effort to keep him, going so far as to wait 
upon him in large delegations. and then holding a public 
meeting to give expression to their sentiments of affection 
and resolve upon a protest against his departure. This meet- | 
ing was something out of the usual line, and was itself a high 
compliment to Dr. Duryea. 
on, Scudder, Talmage, and others, all sharing in the 
hope that the pastor in question would not leave Brooklyn; 
and letters, in a similar vein, were received from Rev. Mr. 
Beecher, Drs. Storrs, Cuyler, Wells, and others. 
of the mecting a note was read from Dr. Duryea, stating 
that he had determined to decline the New York call—an an- 
nouncement which, it may be imagined, was reccived witb 
undisguised pleasure by the audience. 


He took hold of the Classon 


Very naturally, his congrega- | 


Addresses were made by Drs. 


In the midst 


For the Week of Prayer, January 4-11, 1874, the 


the 5th. Confessions of our common unworthiness and guilt. 


and temporal. Supplications for special blessings on the Week 
of Prayer.—Tuesday, 6th, Prayer forthe Christian Church ; for 
her increase in faith and love: for persecuted Christians ; 
for Christian liberty; for the more abundant outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit-—Wednesday, 7th, Prayer for Families. 
Home and parental influence ; for sons and daughters, the 
sick, the erring; prayer for criminals and educational insti- 
tutions.—Thursday, 8th, Prayer for nations: for peace among 
men; for public virtue; for the banishment of intemperance 
dishonesty, infidelity, and superstition ; and for the diffusion 
of pure and Christian literature. Friday, 9th, Prayer. For 
the evangelization of all @bristian countries; for the conver- 
sion of Israel; for seamen; for missionaries; for the spread 
of the Gospel in heathen lands.—Saturday, 10th, Prayer. For 
the Christian ministry ; for Sunday-schools; for revivals.— 
Sunday, 11th, Sermons. Subject—Cbrist’s kingdom universal 
and everlasting; results of the Sixth General Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance. The exercises of the week will 
close in this city with a public meeting of the Alliance in 
Steinway Hall, when addresses are expected from Rev. Drs. 
Adams, William M. Taylor, Washburn, Hoyt, McCleiland, 
Ganse, and others. 4d 


Close upon the acceptance by Rev. Dr. Cheney of a 
Bishop's office in the “ Reformed Episcopal Church” follows 
his consecration by Bishop Cummins. The ceremony took 
place in Chicago, on the Mth inst., in the former's church be- | 
fore a crowded audience. The exercises were simple, the 
Bishop preaching a sermon on the new movement and then 
performing the act of consecration. Four presbyters assist- 
ed—Rev. Mesers, Leacock and Feltwell, of New York, Galla- 
gher, of New Jersey, and Tucker, of Chicago. Dr. Cummins’s 
personal address to the new Bishop was tender and impressive, 
Before the ceremonies closed, a cordial and general invitation 
was extended to all Christians to remain and commune with 
the congregation at the table of their common Lord, an invi- 


yarious forms. 


tation which over two thousand persons accepted, This was 


the inspiring and significant scene of the occasion. Ina re- 
ported interview on the day before, which is doubtless cor- 
rect, Bishop Cummins is credited with saying that he antici- 
pated that the Low Church party of England and Ireland 
would avail themselves of the opportunity to turn their backs 
upon the innovations of the present century and go back to 
the Episcopal Church of the second century. Congratulatory 
letters had been received from those countries, and also from 
an eminent divine of the Church of England in Canada. 
Seven clergymen had already joined the movement, and 
twenty or more others have expressed themselves as ready to 
join it. The Bishop added, furthermore, that there would 
soon be a Reformed Episcopal church at Peoria, with the Rev. 
A. G. Tyng as rector, and that several ministers of the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches would unite in this ecclesi- 
astical departure. 


PERSONAL.—The late Seth Adams, of Boston, made 
a large number of bequests in his will to charitable institu- 
tions in that city. To the Needle Women's Society, the Young 
Women's Christian Association, the Industrial Society, and 


~ 


the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals be left 


a thousand dollars each; to the Consumptive’s Home, thirty 
thousand dollars; to the Home for Aged Men and the Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of Aged Females, twenty thousand dol- 
lars each; to the Home for Little Wanderers, ten thousand; 
Boston Provident Association, five thousand; and to several 
other societies smaller sums. He also gave a liberal amount 
to the town of Rochester, N. H., to be known as the “* Adams 
Fund,"’ the income of which is to go to poor widows and or- 
phans of that place.—Miss Smiley, the Quakeress preacher, 
occupied Rev. Dr. Budington's pulpit, in Brooklyn, on a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon, and delivered a fine discourse on “ The 
Unsearchable Riches of Christ."". Her week-day lectures to the 
ladies on Old Testament topics afforded her hearers a good op- 
portunity to observe what a wealth of knowledge she has ac- 
quired in her lifetime and what uncommon scholarship she 
brings to bear upon the subjects she attempts to elucidate. 
But more than all is the humble piety and deep Christian cx- 
perience which inspires her thoughts and runs through all her 
words.—Rev. Newman Hall, who is probably now on his way 
back to England, raised, during his brief tour in this country, 
nearly all the money he wanted for the completion of the 
Lincoln tower of his new church in London. One half of the 
requisite amount be had already secured in his own country. 


FOREIGN. 


Emperor William is drawing the cords still tighter 
around his Catholic subjects, or rather their Fathers in the 
Church, his last pull being the promulgation of an ordinance 
requiring that in future all Bishops, upon their installation, 
shall swear to maintain the completest subordination to the 
state, and coiperation in the suppression of all disloyal in- 
trigues. This is very much of an “ironclad” oath, and it is 
not very likely that any of the Pope’s faithful supporters will 
take it. In faet, the Emperor probably intended to make it 
so strong and bitter that they couldn't. 


— 


*Latimer’s Candle: is it to be pat out?’ was the ex- 
pressive tithe ef a lecture recently delivered in London by 
Rev. Iluch Stowell Brown. In view of the apparent progress 
of Catholicism in England, there is some anxiety felt among 
the ardent Protestants of the kingdom, which shows itself in 
Mr. Brown's lecture was called forth partly 
in response to this anxiety; and it was just the text for the 
eceasion that he took when he quoted the famous saying of 
Latimer at the stake: “Be of good comfort, Master Ridley ; 
play the man. We shall this day light such a candle, by God's 
grace in England as I trust shall never be put out.” 


The Week. 


(From Tucsday, Dee. 16, to Monday, Dee, 22. 


Another prominent member of the Tammany régime, 
Henry W. Genet, has been found guilty. Sentence is not yet 
pronounced, but the maximum punishment for the crime of 
which he stands convicted is five years in the State prison, 
and a fine of about $20,000. Genet was charged with having 
under false pretences obtained Mayor Hall's signature toa 
warrant for $4,800, and drawing the money from the City 
Treasury. His guilt was proven beyond question, although 
he appears to have cherished the hope of acquittal to the last, 
This is only one of several indictments of a similar nature, 
but it is understood that he will not be tried on the others 
until after bis present sentence has been served out. The con- 
viction of this man is particularly appropriate as a comment 
upon our local politics, for it was ascertained prior to the last 
election that he could have been sent to the Legislature by a 
majority in the 2Ist district, had he not been under a criminal 
indictment at the time. 


Secretary Belkvap’s letter in regard to the Freed- 
men’s Bureau deficit was sent at once to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, before which General Howard appeared on 
Wednesday, and after signifying his willingness to answer 
the charges before such a court as may be ordered, fileda 
letter with the Committee, stating his desire to facilitate a 
thorough examination, formally waiving such exemptions as 
may properly be claiwed under the statute of limitations, and 
expressing the belief that he is fully able to prove his own 
non-responsibility in the frauds which, as alleged by the Sec- 
retary, occurred under his Commissionership. There is some 
question whether it is possible for a military court to disre- 
gard the statute of limitations in such a case as this, even if 
the accused consents to such a course. Military commissions, 
however, as they existed during the war, had greater latitude 
of jurisdiction than simple courts martial, and General How- 
ard may be accominodated by examination before some such 
tribunal with special powers. 

News from Santo Domingo has been progressing 
pretty steadily from bad to worse during the last few weeks, 
At first there came rumors of revolt against Baez. These 
were denied with apparent authority, and then fora while 
every one forgot that such ap isliund as Huayti existed. Now 
there comes the announcement that the revolt isa fact, and 
that Baez's overthrow is extremely probabr, if not elready 
accomplished. Of course most Americans are interesced in this 
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intelligence, out of curiosity to see how it will affect the Sa- 
mana Bay Company, and through it the United States. Woe 
are happy to say that there is little danger that the Company 
will be unfavorably affected, and by consequence still lees 
that our Government will be involved. The President has 
been so anxious to avoid all appearance of interference that 
no naval vessels have beep allowed to frequent Haytian wa- 
ters since the Samana Company has been in existence >. 


— 


Boston was a little ahead of Philadelphia in that she 
took forcible measures against taxation on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1773, whereas the Declaration, which gave its name 
to Independence Hall, was not signed at Philadelphia until 
more than two years afterwards. Boston, therefore, was in 
high spirits on Tuesday last, which was the hundredth anni- 
versary of the night when an orderly mob of citizens went on 
board King George's tea-ships and emptied the contents of 
the chests into the harbor. The men marched down to the 
wharves, keeping step as well as they could to the first Yan- 
kee music that ever sounded defiance to the king. Tea-par- 
ties of various kinds were held all over New England on Tucs- 
day night, ané in many other parts of the country besides, 
but so far as we have seen only one sample of the real original 
tea was shown. This was brought in a vial tothe mecting at 
Fancuil Hall by Mr. Edward Everett Hale, and even this smull 
sample would not have been saved for posterity had not the 
careful wife of Major Melville emptied ber husband's jack- 
boots on his return from the “ tea-party”’ a bundred years 
ago. Doubtless more of the tea would have been saved had 
the “rioters"’ been less in earnest. As it was, the filling of 
pockets and private receptacles was so sternly prohibited and 
guarded against that few dared attempt it, and the Major's 
jack-boots are therefore entitied to the thanks of the present 
gencration. 

Bahia Honda, an obscure Cuban port some sixty 
miles from Havana, was selected by the Spanish authorities 
for the surrender of the Virginius. Hither, on Tuesday, the 
United States steamer Despatch proceeded with a prize crew 
on board, and Captain Whiting, of the flag-ship Worcester, 
who had been designated by the Secretary of War as the re- 
eeiving officer. The ceremony of delivery was as unosten- 
tatious as is possible in a transaction of this kiad, and it 
was quite as well that it should be so. The Virginius will 
be taken to some American port, and her case decided upon 
before a regular court. There is little doubt that she will be 
condemned in short order, and forfeited for violation of the 
neutrality laws, unless, which is extremely improbable, Mr. 
Patterson, the alleged owner, puts in an appearance. It is im- 
politic for the real owners to appear, whoever they may be. 
If they are Americans, they may be held liable for violation 
of the neutrality laws, and if they are aliens, they hed no busi- 
ness to fly the American flag. The question wiil now assume 
its proper shape, namely, an inquiry into the facts concerning 
the executions. To this inquiry it is probable that Eovland 
will be a party, though nothing positive has as yet been made 
public as to the course which she intends to take. Scmi-offi- 
cial inforination from Spain‘is favorable to the pertnanence 
of Castelar’s government, which has been in more or less dan- 
ger ever since our recent excitement. Meantime, the slece of 
Carthagena continues, and there seems to be no reason why it 
should endl one way or the other at present. The Cuban in- 
surgents bave been considcrably more active since the world’s 
attention bas been turned temporarily in their direction. 
They have, it is believed, assaulted, captured, and sacked one 
or two towns, abandoning the ruins asof no farther use, when 
resistance was over. It will be very difficult, supposing that 
the Spaniards concede belligercnt rights, to enforce the ob- 
servance or the rules of war. The habits of four years are 
not to be broken up in a day, and until one side or the other 
obtains a decided advantage, it is uscless to hope that the vol- 
unteers and the insurgents will cease to murder and burn 
after their established custom, Spaniard< gave the word 
“guerilia’’ to the world, and they are now taking the conse- 
quences, 


It was merely @ eoincidenve that gold went down at 
about the time that news of the adjournment of Congress 
reached Wall Street; but the fact that it did so is singularly 
appropriate, in view of the relief eenerally felt at the action, 
or rather non-action, on some important questions, of our 
legislators thus far. The harm done in Congress since the 
first Monday in December is mainly of a negative character. 
In the three weeks that have passed since then little bus 
been done, except to organize and decide upon the length of 
the boliday recess. All therest of the time has been cc n- 
sured in debate on salary, currency, and other questions and 
in introducing a few thousand bills, predestined, mo-t, of 
them, to an early death in committee. Perhaps we ought to 
congratulate ourselves that such isthe case; but it is dis- 
couraging to those of us who, still believe that Congress ex- 
ists nominally for the good of the country, to see how uttcrly 
unable our legislators are to rise above local and purtisin 
views, when questions of pational importance are before 
them. Of course, allowance must be made for the delays in- 
separable from the opening of a new Congress; but, if really 
representative men had been sent to Washingtag, the holiday 
adjournment could not have taken place without definite 
action on at least one ortwo questiornsof pressing importance. 
Bills authorizing the payment of the loan of IS and grant- 
ing five million dollars for the equipment of the Navy have 
passed both Houses. A salary bill passed the House on Wed- 
nesday, fixing the pay of Senators and Members at $6,000, 
which is a reduction of $1,500 from the rate voted last March, 
but isan inerease of $1,000 on the old rate. The salaries of 
other officials, from the President down, are left at the in. 
ereased rate. Members of Congress, therefore, retain the 
amount drawn since March 4th—that is about $2,000, and re- 
ceive $1,000 in addition; that isto say, if the Senate agree, 
each man will receive $5,000 more than he would have donc if 
the notorious bill of last spring had not been passed. Asit is 
not an Increase of salarics, as such, that we disapprove, this 
bill, upon its face, is well enough, but, taken as a whole, it is 
feeble, as a reform measure, and utterly inadequate when 
considered in its relation to the retro-active clause which 
made the bill of last March so abominable. Let us hope that 
the Senate will force a better conclusion after public opinion 
has made itself heard during the reccss, 


Pennsylvania has been drifting into a crisis for 
several years, under the auspices of a ring which does not 
differ very much in its morals and objects from that which 


recently owned this city. The State and its chief city 
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have been sadly at a loss to know what to do about it 
until the Legisiature was persuaded, or frightened, into or- 
dering a constitutional convention, which did the right thing 
in suggesting amendments, that are denounced by politi- 
cians in general, and the ring in particular, as disgraceful 
to the age in which we live. The vote was ordered for Tues- 
day last, and as the time approached sundry preventive tricks 
were tried, among which was an injunction issued by Justice 
Agnew. The machinery for making fraudulent returns ap- 
pears to have been set in operation; but so overwhelming 
was the vote in favor of the constitution that ordinary devices 
for false counting, and so on, proved inadequate. The con- 
etitution thus popularly adopted provides for a new basis of 
representation in the State Legislature, by lengthening the 
term of Senator to four years and of Representatives to two 
years, these having been heretofore, respectively, three years 
and one year in length. The regular seasionsare to be bien- 
nial, instead of annual. The Senate will consist of 50 mem- 
bers. A ratio of representation for the Lower House is 
ascertained by dividing the population of the State by 200. 
Each county to have at least one representative, and as many 
more as it has two-hundredths of the entire population, 
Special legislation is carefully guarded against by an elabor- 
ate setof rules, which ought to accomplish the end for which 
they are designed. The Governor may veto particular items 
in appropriation bills, and he cannot pardon criminals with- 
out the recommendation of three of the highest State officers, 
In the matter of suffroge, the word “ white " isdropped from 
the Constitution, Ballots are to be numbered and recorded 
by election officers, and any voter is at liberty to sign his 
ballot. In the words of the Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, who has 
written an adinirable letter on the subject: 
t “ The new Constitution saves the sinking fund to the tax- 
payers; it removes from the pardoning power every sus- 
icion of improper motives; it furnishes ample protection to 
ballot-box ; it does allin its power to destroy the lobby; 
it abolishes special legislation; it endeavors to preserve the 
dignity of the Legislature by orderly procedure; it closes a 
source of alleged corruption by preventing legislative grants 
to particular corporations; it refuses to impair the useful- 
ness or infringe the rights of railway companies, but it re- 
forms their abuses with an unsparing hand, limits them tothe 
objects of their creation, and clothes the richt of the people 
to use them without unjust discrimination, with the ae a 
able sanctions of the fundamental law." 


The Little Folks, 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS SERMON, 
BY HARRIET Mc EWEN KIMBALA.. 


VHILDREN dear, I heard ye suy: 
/ “™Morrows, haste and haste away; 
Bring the merry Christmas Day! 


Rlithest Carol, sweetest Chime, 
Hearts that dance to peal and rhyme, 
Welcome in the happy time! 


Starry Tree, shine out anew, 
Glittering as with golden dew, 
Gay with fruits of every hue!" 
This is what ye said, I trow: 

Little children, hearken now 

Ere ye pluck the freighted bough ; 


Ponder what the Curols mean: 
What the Chime rung out between, 
What the laden Evergreen. 


“ Glory be to God Most High!" 
Sang His angels in the sky 
When the Lord to men drew nigh. 


* Peace on earth— good will and peace > 
Love shall reien, and wrong shall cease, 
He is born—the Prince of Peace!” 


Just for love of us He came, 
Took His sweetly tender Name— 
Jesus! stooped toour shame. 


T will save you '’—thus He said; 
* Tam Life; your life is dead; 
1 will give you life instead!" 


Little children, closest prest 
To the loving Saviour's breast, 
Surely ye must love Him best! 


This is love:—to do His will; 
Speaking truth: forsuking Ul; 
Bearing and forbeuring still; 


Rattling selfishness within 
(Where He only sees the sin) 
Till through Him at last ye win; 


Sorrowing over evil wrought 
Open deed or secret thought; 
Strauightway doing as ye ought; 


Blessing all for Ils dear sake, 
As His blessing ve partake; 
Happier—thus - His world to make, 


This is love: ascrvice light, 
Dione with all your little might: 
None shall fail to do it right. ' 


Lot your little hearts reply 
To the angels in the sky 
* Love shall reign eternally! 


God is love forevermore ; 
Love we Him, and Him adore 
In the Christ-Child born of yore.” 


Let your lives ring out His praise 
Like a chime His finger sways: 
Sweet as carols be your days. 
Beautiful with holiness, 

Let your daily deeds confess 

In whose Name ye seck to bless. 

This is what the Carols mean: 

What the Chime rung clear between ; 
What the bounteous Evergreen. 


99 
>. 
A CIIRISTMAS STORY, 
bY kh. W. RAYMOND, 


1.—GARRET LODGINGS. 


WAS a very useful, as well as a tolerably 
A ornamental member of society. Perhaps I 
should rather say, he had been ornamental when he 
was young; for it cannot be denied, that as he grew 
old he grew ragged and dirty. But this I will stoutly 
maintain, that his age and his grimy face made no 
difference to people who knew his real worth. All ex- 
cept the extremely fastidious and foolish valued him 
as highly as ever, and were sincerely glad to take him 
by the hand. I mean their hands, not his; for X was 
a ten-dollar bill! Some days they thought more of 
him than usual, some days ratber less; that depended 
on their views about the value of gold—a consideration 
which affects us more than it should, in our estimation 
of our acquaintances. But he was always welcome, 
there is no doubt of that. 

X was a fellow of a roving sort. He never staid 
long in one place, but was always changing his lodg- 
ings, going about, as he said, doing good. But he asked 
no praise for his bevevelence, Jf you had seen him at 


work buying coul and Clothing for the poor, or books 
and flowers for the rich, paying debts, giving employ- 
ment to laborers, running in and out of banks on busi- 
ness, and had complimented him on his quiet but 
incessant and beneficent activity, he would have said, 
no doubt, ** Bless you, my dear fellow, I don't deserve 
any thanks forthat. It is my nature to do this sort of 
thing. That's all Tam good for. I can't keep up my 
cireulation without it. It's ny constitutional exercise. 
As for the generosity you seem to see in my behavior, 
I can't claim that. It's a mere legal-tenderness of 
character!” But if X had said all that to you, I war- 
rant you would not have thought any the less of him. 
You would have regarded him, as everybody did, in 
the light of a benefactor; and yeu would have de- 
clared “There may be persons of more sterling value, 
but they are not common. Give us plenty like X and 
we will be content.” 

At the time my story commences, X had lodgings 
that he didn’t like. For ari individual of his active 
habits to be cooped upin an old glove, the glove being 
in the toe of a stocking, the stocking rolled up in a 
towel, and the towel tucked under a pile of night- 
gowns and flannel things in the left-hand back corner 
of the third trunk (counting from the step-ladder and 
not including band-boxes, candl-boxes or soap-boxes) 
in Mrs. Joshua Homebody's attic, was anything but 
pleasant. To explain the previous history of X would 
involve a long story and not the one I mean to tell. 
Sufficient to say that Mrs. Joshua Homebody had in- 
vited him out of Mr. Homebody’s pocket after Mr. 
Homebody had been drawing his month's salary; that 
she bad marked him with ink in one corner, just under 
the head of Daniel Webster, so asto know him again 
if ahe lost him; that she had kept him about the house 
for a week or so, hiding him every night in a new 
place and looking him up in the morning to make sure 
that he hadn't run away with the cook. Finally she 
read some frightful story in the evening paper about 
the great demand for him and a million more like him 
to move the crops out West, and the great difficulty 
of finding them when they were wanted. When she 
asked Mr. Homebody about the matter he said it was 
too true, everybody wanted ‘em at any price; but 
women couldn't understand such things and all she 
needed to know was that she mustn't come round him 
looking for another X; for he hadn't got any, and 
didn’t know where he could get any if the present 
state of things should continue; she had better hang 
on to what she bad; there was going to bea panic, if 
she knew what that was; and anyhow, wouldn't she 
let him gotosleep! Did she expect a man was going 
to worry all day and tolk about it all night? The re- 
sult of it was that Mrs. Homebody, being a prudent 
woman, arose in the morning, took X out of ber slip- 
per where he bad passed a chilly night, and buried him 
in the garret in the manner already described. Whether 
she understood finance or not, she behaved just like a 
financier in a panic. 

What was her precise object she did not know: in 
which point also she resembled the flnanciers in cene- 
ral. Perhaps if a reporter had interviewed her on the 
garret stairs, and had not been mistaken for a burglar 
—a danger to which enterprising reporters are fre- 
quently exposed—she would have said she had put X 
in the garret in order to have him handy in case of a 
rainy day. But no reporter asked her and conse 
quently she did not know. There are lots of things of 
which we are profoundly ignorant until we are asked; 
and then, rather than confess our ignorance, we sud- 
denly discover that we know all about them. 

No better illustration of this principle could be found, 
by the way, than little Miss Homebody, aged seven, and 
called Sophy when she was good, and Sophronia when 
she was naughty. She was always doing queer things; 
and she never did anything that she could have ex- 
plained beforehand, or anything that she couldn't 
explain afterwards. But I have got ahead of my 
story. [ am coming to little Miss Homebody as fast 
as Il can, only I must be permitted first to repeat, lest 
it should be forgotten, that X was in the garret and 
had been there for a fortnight; and a very dismal time 
he was having. 


Homenopy. 

That child was enough to puzzle Solomon and worry 
Job and drive Nebuchadnezzar crazy before bis time! 
She had no brothers or sisters, and so she behaved, all 
by herself, like a large family. She made friends with 
the furniture, romped with umbrellas, went out rid- 
ing with rocking chairs, made calls on the wardrobes 
and closets, held long conversations with the clothes, 
taught the flat-irons their A, B, C, and told fairy stories 
to the fire. You never knew what intimate friend she 
might bave behind the door. To you it might appear 
appear as if only a broom stood there; but if you 
carelessly touched that apparent broom you would 
perhaps be informed, with tears, that you had fatally 
injured a beautiful young lady afflicted with a dread- 
ful spi «, whose doctor had said that she must stand 
perfec ‘y still fora month and not be fouched on any 
accou *. Sophy was full of odd notions like that, 


which she invented herself, and which sometimes 
seem = to get badly mixed in her mind with the real 
facts: her. 

Aun Sophronia, her father’s eldest sister, after 


whom she was named, was fond of her, and therefore 
could not bare to blame her; but even Aunt Sophronia 
Wis sometimes severely tried. One day, while visiting 
at the house, the old lady asked her what she had been 
saunanann ‘Sc day before; aud Sophy told her she had rid- 
den up Broadway on a coal-black horse with a dia- 
mond in one eye, just as fast as—as a fire-engine 
going to a fire: and a band of bitisic, all on black 
horses, rode ahead, and when the horses were tired 
they all cot off and walked, and they walked and they 
walked till they came to the end, and there was the 
sea-serpent eating pine-apples. 

* Mercy on us, child!" cried the astonished old lady, 
“what will become of you if you tell such stories as 
that?” But Sephy insisted it was true, and offered to 
prove it; so they went into the parlor, which repre- 
sented Broadway, and there were the mahogany chairs 
with black hair-cloth seats—real horse-hair, as Sophy 
said, triumphantly; they were the horses; and away 
down at the end was a foot-stool, with a marvellous 
piece of worsted work on the top, wrought by Mrs. 
Joshua Homebody in her young days—and that was 
the sea-serpent eating pine-apples! Aunt Sophronia 
put on her spectacles, took a good look at it, and said: 
“Well, my dear, if it is'nt that, I don't know what it 
is, for my part. But you needn't tell your mother I say 
ao.’” Then, entering a little more into the spirit of the 
thing, she added: “TIT don't see your band of music.” 

“Tio! ’ replied Sophy. as if she had been expecting 
that very objection, “ you can’t see music! Of course 
not.” With that she tossed her curly head, and looked 
so knowing and so sure of her ground that Aunt 
Sophronia prudently retreated, and began on another 
point. 

* But your horses have'nt zot any diamonds in their 
eves.” 

Miss Homebody was ready for her there. “Show 
me their eves,” quoth she, briefly ; and when that hope- 
leas task was declined, of course her next piece of logic 
wasacrusher. “If you can't find their eyes, how can 
you tell what they haven't cot in them?” The old 
lady feebly suggested that no horse that ever she saw 
had a diamond in hiseye. “Did you ever look to 
see?” said the unmerciful young person; “ I have, lots 
of times." And then, not content with having got a 
decided victory on that line of argument, she clinched 
it, quite unnecessarily, by adding: * And besides, even 
if—why your kind of borse is another kiuad alto- 
gether!” 

I think that Aunt Sophronia herself was a little re- 
sponsible for the odd fancies that crowded Sopby's 
head ; for she told her stories and gave her books, and 
sometimes helped her along in her imaginary adven- 
tures, by pretending to be whatever the child wished. 
Only Sophy would never say beforehand, as most chil- 
dren would do, “ Now, you pretend to be Mrs. So-and- 
So, and I'll be another lady come to make acall.” It 
would happen, probably, in some such way as this: 
Aunt Sophronia would call Sophy three or four times, 
without getting an answer; and at last Sophy would 
reply gravely: “ Mrs. Cunningham, what are you mak- 
ing such a poise about? Have you lost your little girl?” 

“Yes: I've lost my little Sophy, and I want her to 
come and be dressed for awalk. Pray, may I ask your 
name?” her aunt would say. 

“My name is Lady Gray,” she would answer grave- 
ly. “Tam astonished you don't remember me; I was 
an old friend of your dear father’s, and I think I 
would like to take a walk with you, if you can't find 
your little girl!” 

But f{ cannot undertake to describe any more of 
Sophy’s ways and doings. Her mother used frequently 
to get out of all patience with her, for really she car- 
ried the thing too far. It's all very well to play this 
and that; but when you get so that you don't know 
your own name or the names of your friends, and 
really think the front stairs are Mount Popocatapetl 
and the kitchen range is a voleano, it is too much for 
sensible people to bear. If Sophy had had other 
children to play with, she would have been cured of 
this habit; for she wouldn't have had her own way in 
the make-believe world all the time, and so she would 
have come baek oftener to the real one. You can’t 
turn chairs into horses, if another magician insists on 
making camels of them. The result is that they have 
to take turns at being one thing and the other, and 
nobody can forget that at bottom they are chairs. 

Or if Suphy bad been sent to a Kindergarten, she 
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would have had opportunity to exercise her busy fancy 
in other ways; and she would have been taught to ob- 
serve and study things until she would have made the 
great discovery that the real world is more interesting 
than avy imaginary one that can be invented to take 
its place. Ler active little fingers would have had deli- 
cate and ingenious work to do—work that would have 
seemed like play, but would have bad more real va- 
riety, as well as more use, in it. 

Two things must be said about Sophy that I think 
could scarcely be said of most children as full of imag- 
ination as she was. She was afraid of nothing; and she 
never told lies to escape blame or punishment. If you 
wanted to know who had done some piece of mischief, 
and asked her about it, she was quite likely to reply 
in some odd way. Perhaps she would be, at the time, 
a stranger, traveling through the town; but in that 
case, she would remark that she accidentally saw a 
little girl, whose name she had understood was Sophy, 
commit the wischief referred to, and she believed that 
little girl was very sorry. Or she would say it had 
been done by an intimate friend of bers, whose name 
she could not remember, but since it was her friend, it 
would be only fair to lay the blame upon her. 

Her fearlessness was quite remarkable for one so 
full of fancies. She would go into a dark room, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, although she seemed to 
believe that it was full of living things—that the bed 
and the pictures could speak if they chose, and that 
invisible people were walking about on the carpet. One 
reason for this was the fact that her aunt had never 
told ber such vulgar and ridiculous ghost-stories or 
stories of cruelty and fear as many children bear from 
their nurses and relatives. But another reason was 
her quiet, childlike faith in the protection of God and 
His good ange!s. 

Iil.—THe Booxsinder. 

On the same block as the house of the Homeboays, 
Old Morocco kept house and bound books, all in two 
fourth-story rooms. The outer room had a half-illegi- 
ble sigu over the door, which he had bought at an 
auction sale, one year when work was plenty. In its 
brilliant youth, the sign bad said, FASHIONABLE BIND- 
InG Done HERE, IN Russi4, CALF, OR MOROCCO. Now 
it said nothing to speak of, except Morocco. You 
might study ita long time without making any more 
of it. So the bodgers on the lower floors fell into the 
habit of regarding it asa door-plate merely, aud the 
bookbinder as * Oid Morocco.”’ Not that he was so 
very old—fifty, perhaps; but he wore spectacles, and 
stooped a little in walking, and his hair was thin. 

Times had gone rather hard with him. The thriving 
business that be once did had received a fatal blow 
from the burning down of the building that contained 
his shop. Of course be had saved nothing from the 
fire. Bookbinders are always up at the top of the 
house, and when there is a fire they are sure to have 
everything spoilt. What the flames don’t consume 
the water ruins. But that wasn'tthe worst. The book- 
binder’s wife canght a dreadful cold and fever that 
night, and was sick a long time, so that his stock of 
mouey in the savings-bank all went to the doctor and 
the apothecary. Then the times grew harder, until 
there were hardly any books to be bound. People 
kept their pamphlets and said they couldn't afford to 
to have them bound just yet; or those who did sruor 
anything were very siow in paying for it. The boy 
that helped in the bindery had to be discharged; and 
Old Morocco was left with his invalid wife and two 
children. They had lost their elder children years be- 
fore; and these two were eight and ten years old—just 
big enough, as their father said, in his cheerful way, to 
be a great cowfort. 

This remark was a good example of bis habit of look- 
ing on the bright side of things. When the shop 
burned, he thought it was a mercy none of the chil- 
dren were hurt; when his wife’s fever used up all their 
savings, he was thankful that she lived through it, and 
he didn’t mind any losses, in comparison with tbat 
great blessing; when work fell off, he said he was glad 
be had more time to attend to the family. He was 
always impressing upon Jane, ten years old, how for- 
tunate it was that she was older than Willie, so that 
she could take care of him. If Willie had been the 
elder, it would have been fortunate that he could take 
care of Jane. 

Among his subjects for congratulation wasthe ar- 
rangement of the two rooms. -It was so handy to boil 
potatoes or Indian meal for breakfast on the little 
stove in the bindery, and, when they had been re- 
moved, to put on the paste, without loss of time or 
fuel. And the work-bench made such a capital bed- 
stead for the children at night! In the day-time, if 
anybody came on business, the children could scuttle 
away ina hurry into the other room, and shut the 
door, till the customer was gone; and then the door 
could be opened avain, and the children could come 
out, and, their mother’s bed being pulled round, so 
that she could see through the duor What was going on, 
it was really very sociable. 

Jane was cetting so that she could stitch the book- 
sheets, as her mother used to do; and as for Willie, be 
could at least pass the paste, or climb on the press to 
“help squeeze,” as he said. When the bookbinder let- 
tered the backs of the books, after they were bound, 
that was a delightful momeut for the children! Then 
they mounted on two stools, and looked over his two 
shoulders, holding their breath, lest they should blow 
the gold-leaf away. And when a volume was quite 
complete and ready for delivery, Jane would carry it 
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very carefully into the other room, while Willie 
pranced around ber like a whele troop of Arabs, cry- 
ing ** Look, mother, we did that!"" And Old Morocco 
would look over his spectacles through the door, and 
nod, well-pleased to bear his wife say: ‘‘That is as 
handsome a job asl ever saw. Give my regards to the 
bookbinder, and tell him he’s a master-hand.” Back 
the young ones would go with the message; and Old 
Morocco would listen to it as gravely as if he had not 
overheard a bit of it in advance, and would reply, 
“Give my best respects to the lady, and say I shall be 
proud and happy to do another job for her, on reason- 
able terms.”” They managed, after all, to be right jolly 
at the bookbinder's. 

On the day I am thinking of, Old Morocco had just 
finished a piece of work for Mrs. Joshua Homebody. 
It was nothing less than five volumes of the Christian 
Union, bound in elegant style, with the title on the 
back, and, on the side of each, the name of the owner. 
Two dollars a volume was very cheap for such work 
as that; and as he rolled down his shirt-sleeves, and 
put on bis well-worn coat and hat, to carry tbe heavy 
bundle home, be thought with a good deal of pleasure 
of the ten dollars be would receive, and the manner in 
which he would lay out the money. Some warm 
stockings and mittens for the children—yesa, and he 
would put the mittens in the stockings, apd so make a 
regular Christmas of it; for to-morrow was Christ- 
mas! Then two dollars must be laid aside for the 
rent, and two dollars for paper and leather, and two 
dollars toward the next ton of coal. Perhaps there 
would be enough left to warrant an oyster supper, say 
six oysters for his wife, and two apiece for the rest, all 
round, with plenty of the soup for everybody. With 
his dear frowsy old head full of these visions, he cheer- 
ily bade the family good-by, and departed, humming 
his favorite hymn, When I can read my title clear. 
Old Morocco professed to like that bymn, because it 
reminded him of his trade, as did also his other favor- 
ite, Biest be the tie that binds. 


IV. Sorpny's MISTAKE. 


Mrs. Joshua Homebody was down in the kitchen, 
making Christmas pies for the next day, when Sophy 
presented herself at the door. “ Mrs. Homebody,” said 
she, “Iam delighted to see you. I think of going up- 
town, where a good many of your friends live, to look 
about a little, and see what I would like to buy. Have 
you any objections, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Homebody intimated that she didn’t care much 
what became of ber visitor, provided she kept out of 
the kitchen. So Sophy went up-town, which, as she 
understood the phrase, was up-garret; and there she 
visited one store—tbat is to say, one trunk—after an- 
other, looking over their contents with a great deal of 
curiosity, and talking to imaginary merchants as she 
did so, but finally returning everything to its place, 
with the remark that it was pretty bard times, and she 
guessed she wouldn't buy—which was what she had 
heard her mother say on similar occasions. At last 
she came to the trunk in which X lay buried. He 
beard ber coming and longed to get out, but could not 
speak. Under ordinary circumstances, greenbacks 
have nothing to say, except what you read on their 
face; and that’s not much in the dark. Even when 
the entire money market is “ tight,”” greenbacks mere- 
ly get “high,’’ and retire quietly to sleep it off. 

This was a favorite trunk of Sophy’s, because it had 
brass knobs outside, which she chose to consider gold, 
and because, moreover, the upper part contained a 
venerable silk shawl, and a poke-bonnet of a very an- 
cient pattern, belonging to Aunt Sopbronia. And 
when once, in the character of Lady Gray, she had 
said to Aunt Sophronia (who was figuring for the time 
as the Duchess of East New York), ‘** Dear Duchess, if 
I should call at your gold palace some day, do you 
happen to have a bonnet and shawl that you could 
lend me for little Sophy Homebody? She hasn't any- 
thing fit to be seen, except what's locked up in the 
wardrobe for Sundays’’—the Duchess bad replied, 
“Certainly, my dear Lady Gray; there's a shawl and 
bonnet and gloves that belonged to wy aunt Sophro- 
nia; only tell your young friend to be very careful of 
them, and bring them back in good order.” 

On the present occasion, therefore, Sophy, after pre- 
tending to ring at one of the golden knobs, lifted the 
lid of the trunk, and said brightly, “Good morning; I 
suppose the Duchess is out. It’s no matter; I will just 
step up into her room, after a bundle.’’ Then she took 
out the shawl, and drew it over her shoulders, and 
pulled it back and forward two or three times, as ladies 
always do, to settle it right. When that was satis- 
factory, she extinguished herself with the bonnet, 
which, once fairly on, permitted her to see in no direc- 
tion, except straight ahead. This formidable bonnet, 
with a head away in the rear end of it, then plunged 
its front into the trunk again, and a voice was heard 
saying from the interior, *“*Wby, Eliza, where is the 
other glove? The Duchess always had two gloves!" 
For a few minutes there was a very energetic search, 
extending gradually into those down-stairs purts of 
the trunk with which the Duchess had nothing to do. 
The poke-bonnet rooted away, as if it had been a rhi- 
noceros; but finally it emerged triumphant. “There, 
Eliza!” said Sophy, “don't let me ever catch you be- 
ing so careless again. If I bad not happened to call, 
that glove would have been lost, and you might have 
been put in prison, or sent to bed, or goodness knows.” 

With that she shut the lid of the golden palace, and 
went down stairs, with the shawl trailing a yard be- 


hind her, and the bonnet scouting almost as far, one 
would have said, in advance. On the floor below she 
paused to put on her gloves, and lo! in the palm of 
the second glove she found X. Now, Sophy was by no 
means 80 ignorant as not to know that X was money. 
Philosopbers might doubt it; nevertheless, she knew 
it. But her experience of money had been confined to 
pennies and nickel half-dimes and ten-cent notes; and 
she thought X was a ten-cent note, only larger and 
bandsomer than usual. The discovery seemed quite 
providentialtoher. She bad been dunning ber mother 
that very morning for ten cents, fairly earned, accord- 
ing to agreement, by dressing her own self (all but the 
top-button behind) for ten mornings, without once 
stopping to gossip with the furniture or the canary, or 
pretending that’she was somebody else, or worrying 
people with questions. So she trailed, as fast as dignity 
would allow, down the next flight of stairs, to tell her 
mother she had found ten cents, and to get permission 
to confiscate it. 

This brought her to the main floor, and she still had 
to descend to the basement. But just as she reached 
the head of the basemeut-stairs, she heard her mother 
going to the outer door below, to answer a knocks and 
not wishing at that particular instant to appear as 
Lady Gray, and to be told by her mother, in the 
presence of strangers, that she was merely a silly child, 
traipsing about in old duds that were a mile too big for 
her, she drew back a little, and remained unseen. But 
she could see and hear pretty clearly; and this is what 
she saw and beard, though without understanding it 
thoroughly. 

When the door opened, a threadbare, stooping, pre- 
maturely old, but very cheerful and kindly man, 
with a bundle in his arms, stepped within. ‘Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Homebody; I have brought those 
Christian Unions. You know you wanted them cer- 
tainly before Christmas. Surprise for Mr. Homebody, 
perhaps?” And Old Morocco stole a glance at Mrs. 
Homebody, indicating an earnest hope that she was in 
a good-natured, cash-paying mood. 

But she was not particularly good-natured just then 
—nobody is, in the middle of a baking—and moreover, 
she was in the economical temper. Economy, with 
some people, means to postpone paying debts, and 
never to let go a bit of money without being obliged 
to. So she said, indifferently, “ Well, you can leave 
the bundle, and call again. We will see if it suits."’ 

Old Morocco made another attempt. He untied the 
string, opened the bundle (slily putting the string in 
his pocket, to serve for another bundle), and displayed 
the books. There could be no doubt, it was a beauti- 
ful piece of work; and Mrs. Homebody couldn't help 
saying so. But she still fought off the evil moment of 
paying away money, though she did not for an instant 
intend to repudiate her obligation. ‘ Really,”’ she said, 
“you must call again. I cannot possibly pay such a 
large bill now "’—here she thought suddenly of X up 
in the garret, and added—* without great ivconve- 
nience. These are hard times, you must remember.” 

“Aye, God kuows,”’ said Old Morrocco, sorrowfully ; 
and added in a timid, polite way, ** You couldn't pay 
me three or four dollars on account, perhaps?" This 
was almost his last hope. If he got three or four dol- 
lars, the children should have their stockings and mit- 
tens, and the oyster-supper should certainly come off, 
But otherwise there was no chance to celebrate Christ- 
mas, 

Mrs. Homebody was really touched by the uncon- 
scious pathos of his tone, and wished witb all ber heart 
that X had been a lot of small bills, so that she could 
bave granted this request. But she waa ashamed to 
produce a ten-dollar note after what she had said, so 
she merely repeated her invitation to call again. A 
curious phrase, that “Call again!"" We speak it to our 
best friends, and it carries a great deal of cordial hos- 
pitality in it; we speak it to indifferent people indif- 
ferently, and it means nothing; then we speak it, at 
the door, to the young man who collects the bills of 
the butcher or thegrocer or the milkman, and it means 
again and again and again. Wedon't say Call again" 
to the doctor at present rates, if we can help it; and 
as for the gas-bill collector, he pays no attention to it 
if we do say it, but quietly goes home and stops our 
gas. This is, indeed, an outrage; but as it has nothing 
to do with the present story, I pass it by in silence. 
Mrs. Homebody, in telling Old Morocco to come again, 
put it ina little less discouraging form than at first. 
“Come again—day after to-morrow,” said sbe, “ be- 
cause to-morrow is Christmas, you know—and bring 
a receipted bill with you.” 

Old Morocco turned sadly and bowed himself out, 
saying, with an attempt at cheerfulness that seemed 
much like a sigh, ** Well, good-day; I must get back to 
my family.” She was half o’ mind, even then, to re- 
call him. If she had known all that was in his thoughts 
she certainly would have done it. But he never made 
a practice of narrating his domestic affairs; and she 
was merely led to feel in a general way that it would 
be far more in accordance with the principles that 
should rule at Christmas time to pay this quiet, gentle, 
dilapidated old gentleman what she fairly owed him, 
than to turn him away so unnecessarily, on the theory 
that it is never best to be in a hurry about paying out 
money. While she hesitated he closed the door and 
was gone. Instantly she heard the clear, sbrill voice 
of little Sophy sounding down the stairs. ‘‘ Mother!" 
cried Sophy, forgetting in her excitement that she was 
Lady Gray and hadn't any mother, “may I give him 
my ten cents?"’ 
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“ Yes,”’ replied her mother, sarcastically, quite un- 
conscious of Sophy's performances, “if you flud ten 
cents lying around anywhere, give ’em to anybody 
you like!” And Mrs. Homebody returned to the 
kitchen, where, in the rescue of a pie that was in im- 
minent danger of getting burnt, she speedily forgot X 
and Sophy and Old Morocco. 

| But Sophy bad not waited for farther discussion. 
With both hands she had turned the great knob on the 
f-ont door, and whisked out, with all her drapery, into 
the street. 


V. Lapy GRAY. 


« Old Morocco bad not gone very far: in fact, he could 
not resolve to go home until he had conquered his dis- 
appointment. In half an hour, perhaps, he would be 
able to take a brighter view of things, and bustle into 
his shop with a great show of cheerfulness, saying, 
* Well, children, what do you think? Mrs. Homebody 
thinks the books are beautiful, and I am to call day 
after to-morrow and get the money.” But he couldn't 
make that remark seem very exhilarating yet. So he 
walked very slowly down the street until he was ar- 
rested by a gentle pull at bis coat, and, looking down, 
perceived asmall creature in most outlaudish costume, 
who said to him, out of the depths of a poke bonnet, 
Bookbinder, have you a family?” 

The question was so serious and so sudden that he 
answered before he had realized the absurdity of the 
situation: * Yes, indeed, God bless 'em, the best series 
that ever was putin cloth and leather!" But then he 
began to laugh, and said: “Why, my child, what is 
your name?” 

“Tam Lady Gray,” she replied with offended dig- 
nity. I have been making some calls, and I should 
like to call on your family, if you have no objections. 
Would your family like to have ten cents?” 

He winced a little at this, but soon lost every other 
feeling in his amusement. The manner of the child 
Was so quaint and comical, be fell in at once with her 
fancy—that was his way with children, never to spoil 
a play by contradicting the little make-believers. 

* Well, my lady,” he replied, as gravely as possible, 
“T can’t say without consideration.” 

“Oh! I know; you needn't tell me,’ was her an- 
ewer. “Children always like ten cents. I remember 
a little girl that got a penny a day for—for several 
things; and she says your children will like it. Will 
you please to pull it out of my glove; it has got stuck 
in the thumb.” 

IIe bent over her, and took hold of the green edge 
that peeped out at her wrist, when, behold! with a 
wriggle of joy, our friend X came out and unfolded 
himself to the welcome air. Old Morocco suspected at 
once that something was wrong; but he could not be- 
lieve that Sophy, who seemed so fearless and innocent, 
however strangely she might be “ making Velieve,”’ 
for fun, bad really run away with anybody's money. 
“Why, where did you get this?” said he. 

Sophy was not troubled with any sense of guilt. She 
thought X was a ten-cent stamp, and that she hada 
right to him. Nevertheless, she was a little embar- 
rassed by old Morocco’s question. She didn't want to 
say she bad found ten cents in the golden palace of the 
Duchess of East New York for fear of being laughed 
at; so, after a mcment's consideration, she replied: 
*A friend of mine, Mrs. Homebody, requested me 
to hand it to you.” And, to make the thing com- 
plete, she added, what she had overheurd her mother 
saying, “ You can give mea receipted bill.” 

Old Morocco could scarcely believe his ears; but his 
eyes kept saying to him that his ears were not de- 
ceived, for there was X in his hand. “ Yea, yea,” be 
said, “of course, of course, we must go round to my 
rooms, and I'll receipt the bill. You are Mrs. Home- 
body’s little girl, I suppose?” 

But Sophy was not to be caught as easily as that. 
“*“My name is Lady Gray,” she said, with dignity; “and 
I call there occasionally.” 

* Yes, yes, of course,”’ said old Morocco, who was 
really thinking so much about what he would buy 
with partof X that he would scarcely have objected if 
Sophy had said she was Queen Victoria or Elizabeth 
Fry: indeed, his wits were wool-gathering (and oyster- 
gathering) to such an extent that, I fear, if he had been 
called upon suddenly to arrange the Christmas cele- 
bration, he would have stewed the mittens and put the 
oysters iu the stockings! Involuntarily he hastened 
his steps, so that Sophy had some trouble to keep up 
with him, particularly as neither her rank nor ber 
shawl permitted her to trot. When he noticed this he 
stopped suddenly and picked her up in an absent- 
minded way, as if she were one of his own children. 
It burt her pride a little; but as it was very comfor- 
able to be carried, she concluded not to object to it; 
and truth requires the confession that, before they 
reached the bookbinder’s house, Lady Gray was actu- 
ally snuggling to old Morocco’s shoulder! 

Up the stairs he went, without stopping to breathe 
or speak, threw open the door of the shop, deposited 
Sophy inside, and, saying hastily, “I've got an errand 
to doright away—the stores won't be open to-morrow, 
you know,” snatched a tin pail and disappeared. 

When he réturned, after about half an hour, Sophy 
was in her glory, seated on his wife's bed, and listened 
to with puzzled attention by the family, as she alter- 
nately asked questions in a patronizing way and di- 
lated gorgeously upon her own remarkable experi- 
ences. The bookbinder’s wife did not know what to 
make of her, and waited for her husband's return, to 


find out how this strange child bad come in his way. 
But the children, who knew by instinct and experience 
the fun of “ making-believe,"’ chose at once to accept 
her as Lady Gray, with all the splendors attached to 
the title. As Old Morocco entered, she was just de- 
scribing the Homebody family as a collection of very 
nice people—particularly Sophy Homebody, who was 
a perfectly lovely child when she was dressed up, only 
her mother did not understand ber, and did not dress 
her up often cnougb. 

The bookbinder brought with him a bundle, and a 
dozen big oysters in the pail—which he set away care- 
fully where his wife could not see it, for he meant the 
oyster-supper to be a surprise-party. Then he be- 
thought himself more seriously of Sophy. She bad 
probably strayed from home, and it was already grow- 
ing dark. At his request, she finally consented to be 
escorted as far as the Homebodys’, saying that she 
must call there at all events, since she had promised to 
see little Sophy Homebody put to bed. The book- 
binder saw through this transparent bit of artifice, but 
said nothing; nor did he doubt that, however whimsi- 
cal his little visitor's story might be, she had really 
been sent by Mrs. Homebody to pay bun ten dollars. 
So be signed the receipt and tucked it in her glove, 
where the greenback had been; and away they went 
together, Sophy promising graciously to call again 
soon. When they reached the door which bore Mr. 
Joshua Homebody’'s name on.a brass plate, Sophy rang 
the bell. She seemed slightly relieved when the cook 
came instead of her mother. “Is it you it is, me 
leddy?"’ said the cook, as the child, after a deep curt- 
sy to Old Morocco, ran past her into the house. 
Then the door was closed, and the bookbinder hus- 
tened home, too happy to be puzzled over Lady Gray. 
Meanwhile, that noble lady had tripped up stairs and 
put everything away, according to the stern rule of 
Aunt Sophronia, Duchess of East New York, “just 
exactly as she found it,’’ even going so far as to poke 
the glove in the stocking, and roll the stocking in the 
towel, and tuck the towel under the flannels. 


VI. Tue Heap or DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Doubtless a great many people bought oysters that 
Christmas eve, after Old Morocco; but the only one 
that concerns us is Joshua Homebody. This worthy 
gentleman was feeling a good deal more hopeful than 
he had felt a few days before. The panic was over, 
business was improving, and his salary, which depend- 
ed somewhat on his success as a salesman, was not 
going to be reduced. On the contrary, the head of the 
firm had given him a decided intimation that after the 
first of January, if nothing unforeseen occurred, it 
would be increased; and this pleasant hint had been 
accompanied with a twenty-dollar note as a Christmas 
present. Some employers really do such things! So 
he came home in a generous mood and with a happy 
consciousness that be would not be obliged to go to the 
store to-morrow; and on the way, he stopped and 
ordered some oysters, paying for them with the 
twenty-dollar note, and receiving in change our old 
friend X, and a lot of smaller bills. After Sophy was 
abed, he thought, Mrs. Homebody and he would 
quietly slip out, and buy a present or two for the 
child. 

At supper, everybody was good-natured: Mr. Home- 
body, for the reasons already given, which he had also 
communicated to his wife; Mrs. Homebody, for the 
additional reason that the Christmas pies had come out 
of the oven just right; and Sophy, because she had 
been Lady Gray for a whole afternoon, and nobody 
had contradicted her. But she was tired of that, now; 
and so after supper, in her own proper character, she 
climbed upon her father’s knee, and began to tell him 
of the bookbinder’s family, where she had been 
“making acall.”" Her mother was busy about some 
household matter when the story began, but she came 
in while Sophy was in the full tide of description, tell- 
ing partly what her keen eyes had noted, partly what 
her keen questions had drawn out, concerning the un- 
complaining poverty of Old Morocco’s household. 

* And only think, father; there were n't chairs 
enough; and I sat on the bed, and Jane said a bed was 
ever so much better than a chair to sit on; and I asked 
them what they were going to bave for Christmas; and 
they said stockings, they hoped; and I said, ‘ Of course; 
everybody bas stockings, to put the other things in;’ 
and they said, ‘No, not that kind of stockings, but 
warm stockings, to put on;’ and Willie said, pretty 
loud, ‘ Yes, and perhaps mittens; think of that! and 
the sick lady said softly, * Now don't set your hearts on 
anything, my dears. You know it depends.’ And, 
father, she just turned her face on the pillow, and I 
saw her cry a tear; and I shouldn't wonder if she cried 
a whole lot; but of course I wouldn't look any more, 
because it wasn't polite.” 

By this time there was one person “crying tears"’— 
namely, Mrs. Homebody, who now realized how much 
disappointment her hasty refusal to pay Old Moroc- 
co's bill had probably caused. “ He was here to-day 
to collect a bill of ten dollars for some work, and I 
put him off.” 

* Oho!” said Joshua, shrewdly, “ you've been get- 
ting the Christian Unions bound forme. Now that's 
just what I wanted. But we'll pay for them out of my 
Christmas-box. We can call at the bindery to-night; 
it won't be too late to make’em happy. See!” And 
with that he laid before the astounded gaze of his bet- 
ter half—our old friend X! 

She knew X in a minute, by the mark she herself had , 


| put under the head of Daniel Webster, in the left-hand 
lower corner. Allina whirl of amazement, Mrs. Home- 
body rushed up into the attic, without any candle. 
Down on ber knees she went before the brass-knobbed 
palace—I mean trunk—and rummaged. She found 
the flanvels and the stocking and the glove, and she 
felt the note inside as she hastily squeezed the glove. 
How strange! 

Back to the parlor she went, clutching the glove 
tightly, as the boys from the country, invited upon the 
platform at a conjuror’s exhibition, clutch the things 
they are asked to hold, lest they should be spirit«! 
away or changed into something else. And very much 
like one of those surprised boys she felt when she 
opened her hand under the full gaslight down-stairs 
and pu ed oatof that glove the bookbinder’s bill, with 
the be <binder’s acknowledgment at the bottom, iu 
these: ords: 

Reece ed payment through Lady Gray. God bless 
her an ' you, and give you many a Merry Christmas. 

“La. Gray?” ejaculated Joshua Homebody, in be- 
wilder: ent. 

* That's me,"’ said Sophy; “I'm Lady Gray—when I 
choose. And I paid him with my ten cents!" 

Then there was a long explanation, during which 
the whole story came out, and it appeared clearly that 
Sophy was not to blame, but, in her innocence, had 
happened to doa very fortunate thing. “ It's a lesson 
to me,” said her mother; “if Ihad paid you your ten 
centa, you wouldn't have thought of taking the ten 
dollars; andif I had paid the bookbinder, you wouldn't 
have run after him.” 

“ And we shouldn't have bad a Christmas story acted 
right in our family by our queer little girl. I guess 
nobody need complain this time, wife,”’ interrupted 
Joshua, with an extra hug of Sophy. 

*“ Nobody but me,” said Sophy, straightening herself, 
under the inspiration of a great discovery. “If that 
wasn't my ten cents, somebody owes me ten cents; and 
I want it, to give to the bookbinder’s wife my own 
self.”’ 

“Amen,” said Joshua, with a good deal of enthu- 
siasm; “but now you must go to bed, or Santa Claus 
will be tired of listening at the top of the chimney, 
and wondering when those people down in front of 
the fire-place will stop their everlasting clack, and got 
out of the way!”’ 

After Sophy was gone, there was a very jolly excur- 
sion into sundry shops on the part of the two parental 
Homebodys, and the results thereof next day were 
delightful. But after their own Christmas morning 
frolic the best pleasure of all came to pass. For they 
took Sophy and a big basket, and what should they do 
but call on the bookbinder! And out of that basket 
came an elegant repast, including roast turkey and 
mince-pie; and pretty soon the cook arrived with a lot 
of camp-stools, and another basket containing crock- 
ery and tablecloths; and Mr. and Mrs. Homebody said 
they had taken the liberty to invite themselves to din- 
ner with the bookbinder because they had heard that 
hia wife was confined to the room, and so could not 
come to dine with them. And there was no charity 
about it, but real fan, just as when anybody dines with 
anybody. The bookbinder’s Willie bad to go behind 
the door two or three times, to say “ O Jiminy! "—he 
was 80 happy. 

And the queen of the feast, by common consent, was 
little Lady Gray. 


PUZZLES. 


ENIOMA. 
55 letters. 


16, 9, 30, 52, 44, 43, was one of the hostages delivered to the 
Thebans as security for the peace effected by Polopidas. 

2, 10, 3, 7, 47, @, was a champion of democracy. 

43, 40, 15, WD, 10, 45, Bi, 41, 3, 14, 31, 30, 11, W, 4, BA, 42, 27, were 
two of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

16, 44, 23, BD, WM, BW, 3, 24, 2, 37, 1, was an Athenian ruler. 

44, 17, 4, DW, 12, was the birthplace of Grecian literature and 
acience. 

24, 7, 53, 38, 47, 3, was the king of the winds. 

8, 13, 42, 3, 41, 2, 2, was one of the Argonauts. 

52, 7, 21, 34, 46, 20, 40, 5, 41, 33, was an Athenian general of 
skill and great note. 

43, 41, 38, 36, 16, 51, 25, 31, 42, 23, 37, 27, was the southern part 
of Greece. 

18, 22, 20, 30, 48, 4, was an ancient Roman divinity. 

m, 15, 40, 41, 40, 33, were celebrated people of antiquity. 

55, 21, 20, 25, WD, were horrible monsters. 

The whole is a quotation from Isaac Watts. 


DousLe ACROSTIC. 
A Reigian city. A noted town of North Italy. A bird. 
A flower. Asbrub. A period of time. A metal. A kind of 


wine. 
The initials and the finals give a precious stone and a min- 
eral. M.D.H. 


Mo.LLy. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 3. 


Literary Enigma.—" A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that 
grows keener with constant use.” 

Transpositions.—Mite time. Stale, steal. Doeat, toad. Palm, 
Lamp. Taste, state. Made, dame. Kinse, resin. North, thorn 
Kat, art, tar. 


Word Squares.— 
No. 1. No. 2. 
HARE 
ARI Pb RE 
ARMS& 


Enigma.—" Love your enemies.” 

Anagram Blanks.—1l. As Emma plucked @ rose she scratched her 
hand and made it sere. 2. John harnessed the team and went to the 
seers Dag | some meat. She was not abie to cat, but she drank a little 

I cannot aff rd to ride, for | fear the {are has been o raised. 6. 
race 


Ther went to the fair but tovk care to avoid 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Li inancial. 


From Satur day, December 13, to 


day, December 20. 


Wall Street.—So far asa return to the state of 


hings Which bas prevailed of late years is an evi- 


dence of a healthy condition, the situation is en- | 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 


couraging. There are those, however, who are so 
much averse to progress, that they regret the re- 
appearance of stock speculation and fai) to see in 
the renewed cperations of agold clique any evi- 


denee of assured prosperity. The adjournment 
of Congress without pronounced action on cur-— 


rency watters, orin aid of the acknowledged em- 
barrassment of the Treasury, has upon the whole 
a quieting effect. The Treasury trouble is what 


able financiers have been anticipating for along 


time. and now we shal! have to seearegular month- 
ly increase in the debt as often as a statement is 
published. 


Money.—The market has worked somewhat Ww 


recularly, but the best class of borrowers have 
been able to supply their wants at &«7 per cent. 
There has been a good demand for commercial 
paper at 9.12 per cent. for the best. There have 
been a few failures among the dry-gouds houses, 
but none of great importance. 

Gevernument Bonds,—On Tuesday the 5s of 
180 reached 1X, and although this was a fictitious 


of lowa) President. Address JAME 


premium, discounting an expected rise in gold, the | 
goneral movement was favorable to higher prices 


until Friday, when there was a marked decline. 
The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 
Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee. 


7 CHE 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau “t., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 


FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


THE 1Qy PE R N CEN 


will invest money on first-class Keal Estate at 10 
pet r cent. interest, net, payable semi-annually in 
ow York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
loans made through its agency. All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, before investing, 
for New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Gove rnor 
B. HEAKT- 
ELL, Secretary, Drawer 107, Des Moines Lowa. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 


TAKEN AT 81.10, 
In exchange for Choice Western Farm Lands near 
railroad, at from #4 to $& per acre. Wiil double in 
value ina few yeurs. Bonds bought and svuld at 
market rates. 
ii. F. NEWHALL, 
114 South 3d St... Philadelphia 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 336 & SR CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from l0to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Aasscta---Over Ten Million Dollars. 


Dee. | Hundred and Fifty Thousand 


ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allow 
books in English, French, ane 
3. CHAPIN, Treas. N.J.HA NEs, Pres't. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Invest your money safely on mortgage se- 


curity in the West, so as to yield from 8 t» 10 per 


fa. funded. istic 115 13 
ING. c...... 16K «116 my 
In, re Hs if 4% 7 
ING, 1194 1120 vy 1% Hy 
112%, 1124, 2 2 1 
6s Curre ney, 16% WX 


Railroad Bonds.—The old issues, the payment 


cent. perannum, the interest payable semi-annu- 


ally in the Kast at such places as the owner may 


desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secured 
by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 
twice as much as the principal sum, and we have 


of whose interest is considered certain, are in good never known of any Song in payment,even during 
demand, and are firmly held. The more doubtful the panic of this yea 


bonds are severely let alone forthe present. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad announces that it will 
fund al] interest on its bonds up to and including 
January. Ist, 1875, giving as security 5-year 7 per 
cent. coupon bonds, convertible into first-mortgace 
bonds at par,and exchangeable for the lands of 
the company at 2 per cent. off the usual price. 
Some of the bonds of the company have already | 
been exchanged for lands. 

Stocks.—The market has been quite irregular 


| 


| — 


We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 
Send fer lndianapolis, Ind. 


BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 


Connecticut Mutuesl Life Lns. Co. 
Trustees Trinity ¢ 

M.H. Mallory & Co., 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. ™ , Bankers, New York City. 
Fletcher &s Shary ”, tian: ipolis, 


and rather weak at the close. Brokers anticipate QAKE and Desirable Bonds of Counties, 


considerable activity after the Ist of January. 
The f llowing table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 


In 
Erie 4's 45 44 44 ly 
dopref.... 70s Gey & 
Rock Isiand.... Wy Wk WA 
St 42 4i4 4% &) wy 
Del. L. & . Wi wy 
do pref...... of Bs 
do pref. MY ") 40 
Adams Express .. | 


Wells, FargoEx 73 7 74 


Towns, and school Districts. Judge Dil- 
lon, of the U.S. Court has just decided that they 
are legal and must be paid. Send for reportof de- 
cisions and price lists. THOMAS I’. ELLIS & CU., 
Nw. i Pine St. 


Oper cent. Mortgage Loans 
G “ ARANTEED «om Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. Send fur circuolart 

Ww M. K. T RIPE FE, Minneapolis. Minn. 


puts © tou #100 invested in Wall 
Street often nny to a 

t free. VALENT 


BRIDGE & CO.. Bro- 
CALLS. kers, Wall Street, New Yrok. 


Whether you wish to BUY or 


RAIL 
SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall =t., New York. 


Gold.—Speculation has been quite active. and 


prices advanced until Thursday when there was a 
decline. The bulls are assisted by everything posed 
looks toward farther inflation of the currency, and | 
the present state of uncertainty favors their oper-_ 
ations. Highest prices for the week were as ful- 
lows, beginning with Monday: 
112%, 111, 110X. 


11%, | 


1874. BETTER THAN EVER! 1874. 


MOORE’ 
RURAL NEW YORKER, 


THK GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


‘Rural, Literary and Family Weekly. 


THIS FAMOUS WEEKLY, which has been the 
Leading and Largest-Circulating Journal of its 
Class for over Twenty Years, not only “stil! livea,” 
| but purposes to render its ensuing (XXIXth) 


] bett th t bli al. M 
Brown Brothers & Co., isthe on 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
ISSU E egw IAL 


BET WEE ‘HIS COUNT NI 
E NCL "AND, AND DRAW BIL EXC HANGE | 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAN Beas 
Northern Pacific R.R.Bonds 


Taken at 10 per cent. Premiam, 


In exchange for choice lands located near the line 
road. kor further information send for cir- 
cula 

EL BLISS, 258 Broadway. N.Y. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, Ferner, 


S. Decker. 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New Vork, 


Transact a reneral Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 


J. Turner, 
K. Turner, 


AND, TRAVELERS: | 


ture, Hortic eitere and mestic Affairs, 
and a Choice, High-Toned and Popular Literary 
and Family Paper. No other journal in its 
sphere has such a large and able corps of a 
and Contributors, and none comprises s0 man 
riments or so greata variety of Subjects 
rations, Ac. National in Character and Obiects. 
and adapted to both Town and Country, it baa ar- 
dent admirersin every State, Territory and Pro- 
vince on the Continent. Ever earnestly advocating 
the Kights and Interests of the Industria) Classes, 
MOOKE’'S RURAL NEW-YORKEK has long been the 


FARM AND FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


and to-day bas no peerinits important Sphere of 

Journalism, Believing in Tact, Talent, and the dis- 
cussion of such Timely Topics as are@of paramount 

inte ‘rest to Producing People, itemploys the ablest 

talent ip the land, and fernishes the BEST PAPER 


| THE FARMER, 


Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight | 


Exchange, and make Telegraphic Tranefers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Goldand Steck Exchanges fur cash 
only. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS. Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 


HORTICULTURIST, 
THE STOCK GROWER, 
THE DAIRYMAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, &c. 


In the future no pone will be spared to renderthe 
mper indispensable to the Rural and Industrial 
,-opulation of the Country, and a welcome guest at 

every fireside it may visit. The Readtng for the 


Family and People, with appropriate illus- 
v 


trations, will receive increased care and ettention, 
while none of the Practical Departments will be 
neglected—our aim being to EXCEL in every and all 


| leatures, and to furnish the best combined RURAL, 
LITERARY and FAMILY NEWSPAPER obtaiuable. 


low interest on deposits, draw Bills. 


on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at gall | 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 


STYLE, TERMS, &c. 


Moore's RURAL NEW-YORKER contains Sixtcen 
Quarts Pages, weekly, tinely 
trated and neutly Printed. On W per year—in 

clubs of ten or more, $2 per = ‘Now is the time 
to Subse ribe for i874. Great Premiums or Cash Com- 


' missions to Club Agents. Specimens, Premium 


br--— &c.,sent FREE to all disposed to act as Agents. 
D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 


STIAN NIOS 


OL. No. 26. 


_-- 


“The Greatest of Living Preachers,"’— 
Britwh Keview 


H. W. BEECHER’S SERMONS in weekly Pamphiet 
Form. The New Series (Vol. XI.) of 


H.W. Beecher’s Sermons 


In weekly Pamphlet Form. The New Series 
(Vol. XL.) of 


Plymouth Pulpit 


is just beginning. The pamphiet contains every 


week Mr. T. J. Ellinwood's admirable verbatim re- 
port of one Sermon of Mr. Beecher for the pre- 
vious Sunday in Plymouth Church; the Prayers 
before and after the Sermon are also given, and 
the Scriptural Lesson and Ilymas sung (l’lym- 
outh Collection) indicated. 


“They are without equal among the published 
sermons of the day. Everywhere we tind ourselves | 
in the hands of a man of high and noble impulses, 
of thorough fearlessnes, of broad and generous | 
sympathies, who has consecrated all his wealth of | 
intelligence and heart to the service of preac bing 
the Gospel.”’—Literary Werid, Londen, 


“We recognize in these sermons a power which 
is notgiven tomore than one map in a centusy.”’ 
utlalo Courier. 


“The prayers published with the discourses are 
as remarkable us the sermons themselves. - Zieu's 
llerald, 


To advertise it among families, the Publishers 
have decided to present to every annual subscriber 
during the coming year 


A FINE OIL-CHROMO, 


printed in Paria, | uisite painting, 
called “The Lerd is “he size of the 
Chromo is 12x16% ine 4, i wells in the Art Stores 
for $.00. The subject is a bewutiful one: an old 
moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour's earthly 
work and death, stands inthe gray dawn of Resur- 
rection Morning, wreathed with vines and clusters 
of viviets and pure tlies-of-the-valiey—the flowers 
and foliage of early Spring. Asa whole, the picture 
is an exquisite expression in natural objects of the 
central thought of the New Testament, and will re- 
ceive a warm welcome from all who love The Book. 

This “ Premium " ts given with the simple object 
of inducing many to take 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


who otherwise might not be attracted by a pamph- 
let containing “nothing but a sermon,” and with 
the belief that one year’s experience of it will 
make permanent subscribers 

The regular price of PLYMOUTH PULPIT is $3. 
To subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION we will 
send PLYMOUTH PULPItT fora year for $2.75. The 
mounting of the PLYMOUTH PULPIT picture will 
be © cents extra, delivered prepaid, by mail, ex- 
press, or agent. No unmounted ones will be issued, 
gzpertenss showing that they ure very rarely called 
or. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Cincinuati, Chicago and 
San Franci«co, 


‘HE APEST OKSTORE 
THE WORLD. 
ee G2 New and Old a almost given away. For 
Catalogues, No, 322-54, send stamp ASE 
BROT HERS, No. 3 Beekman N. 


‘THE 
MET 
FOR 


Rev. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


Enters on its lith year in a NEW 
paper apd new type—and will continue 

It will continue to be, as it has been 
joinpg hands with all who seek the ad 
eschewing controversy ; pure in tone, and 
lished, 

TermMs—33.00 per annum, with choice 


Am Elegant 


“THE OLD 
STEEL ENGRAVING 
WHAT 


We are daily receiving letters approv 
and neatness of the quarto size of THE Me 
it will become increasingly popular every 
Notices of the Press we select the follow 


CORRESP 
like the new form very much.’'—s/. Charlies, 


“ You have quite taken your readers by surprise 
the appearance your paper.”—Mu- 


NOTICES OF 


“Our excellent contemporary, THE METHODIST, 
comes out in guarto size, with new type, on tine 
paper, and with increased value in all its depart- 
ments. Commencing with sixteen pages, it reserves 
the option of increasing the number as circum- 
stances shall require. It is conducted with ability 
and is at once an honor to the denomination of 
which it is an exponent, and to the religious press 
of which it is a and repre- 

sentative.’ —Christian Intell 

“ THE METHODIST is as attrac tive looking a sheet 
aa comes tous. It well deserves its success,and we 
congratulate alike our Methodist friends that they 
have such an able, sprightly, and interesting news- 
paper, and our contemporary t it is so well ap- 
at Work. 


To all Ministers and Local Preachers, 
Free to all New Subscribers for the 
Specimen Copies, with ratea for Age 


JOHN YOUNG, Publisher, 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Is what everybody wants, but in these 
hard times only a few get it. The best 
paying business now going is the tak- 
ing of subscriptions for really popular 
periodicals. Whena paper has such 
an enormous subscription list as the 
Christian Union, there is a iinpetus 
gained that makes new acc uisitions 
easy. Then, 33 is a small suin, and 
people will do without many other 
things before they deny themselres a 
good and readable puper. The best 
way of judging what CAN be done, 
as to see what IS done by those already 
engaged. One of our agents took 116 
subscriptions in four days, many of 
them for tivo years. This same agent 
took 300 subscriptions, delivered the 
premiums, made his collections, and 
sold $200 eorth of frames in six 
weeks, remilting tothe publishers over 
$1,000 in that short time, his profits 
being Another secured 800 
subscribers in lessthan three weeks, on 
which his profits were F240. Send 
for our terms, circulars, d&c., to any 
of our offices—New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


DAILY 


Calendar of Maxims, 
For 1874, 


Containing a holce for Every 
Day in the Vea 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The selections are made from the writings of LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD, CHESTERFIELD, LoKD BACON. 
and others. 

A uxeful addition to the Office, Library, and 
Home Circle, Sent, postpeid, on receipt of price, 

Published by 

L. H. BICLOW & CO., 
PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
Ne. 13 William Street, New York. 


( \ATEC HISM OF THE LOCOMO- 
V F.—Intended for the instruction of Fire- 
men Locomotive and all who wish to 
tnderstand the Locomotive. Published in weekly 
parts in the first six months of M74, in the 
RAILROAD GAZETTE, 
Tl Brondway,. Now York. Subscription, €2 for siz 
months, Mu ye 
MUN ‘ROE’S PHILOSOPHY OF € URE. 
To be had only at his rooms, 19 Milford Street, 
Boston, Massa. Price $1 -00. 


FA VORITE. 


FLO D 
1874. 


Rey. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., Editors. 


AND IMPROVED FORM— with better 
to deserve its reputation. 

in the past, the champion,.of progress, 
vancement of Christ's Kingdom—and 
uspiring to be the best family paper pub. 


of 

Chromo, 

ARM CHAIR,” 
OUR 


OF THE BISHOPS. 


EY SAY 


ing our change of form. The convenience 
THODIST are 80 obvious that we are confident 
week. From our correspondence and the 
ing: 

ONDENCE. 


“For an advertising medium, its value is very 
m uch enhanced.”’— Beekman Street, N.Y. 

“Happy improvement in THe METHODIST. 
move a vote of thanks to you from all your sub- 
Va. 


THE PRESS. 


“THE METTODIST goes on itawayrejoicinge. The 
number for Nov. 15 comes to ue in the quarto form 
—that of the Advocate-—which is adopted by the 
most widely circulated papers in England and 


America. HK METHODIST occupies the foremest 
rank among our exchames. It is edited with great 
ability.”’—Nashville Adrocite. 


b 

“One of the most valued of our exchanges, and 
one of the ablest and most independent re ligious 
journalsinthe country, is THR METHODIST. W oal- 
ways read it with peculiar satisfaction.” —Christiun 


acer. 

Forthis paper, always readable and high- 
toned, is now more attractive than ever, and ita 
ample constituency can well afford to pay 
the extensive improvements.” 


half orice, $1.5 
balance of this year. 
nta, sent on application to 


114 Nassau St., New York, 


| 
| | 
— 
| 
= | 
i | 
| | | 
| 
| 


_ Cause they make so little progress in the 


_. Dre. 24, 1573. 


THI CHRISTIAN UNION. 


EFFORT AND P 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


FALSE notion of divine gifts, of 

their operation, and of their con- | 
tinuity, often misleads people. 
fre many who have such an indiscrime- | 
inate idea of God's creatness and merey, 
and of his mode of applying them, tha 
they feel that if they are only prepared, 
that if they only have faith, that if they 
only pray enough, by and by God will 
let fly that creative fiat which will do 
the thing that they wish done instantly; 


aud they are waiting for God s blessing | 


on the supposition that nothing more is | 
required of them. 

A man sitting on his balcony says, “ It 
is not for me to make summer. What) 
am I, farmer as I am, that I should un- 
dertake to dictate to God?) My business 
is to humble myself and pray.” 
prays that he may have Indian corn on 
one side of his farm, and wheat on an- 
other side, and a good orchard on anoth- 
er side. After praying, and praying, 
and praying, he looks up; but he sees no | 
wheat, and no corn, and no apples; and | 
he wonders what it is that hinders God | 
from answering his prayers. He does 
not know what to think. 

Well, now, how long do you think a 
man would have to wait after simply 
praying for corn, and wheat, and fruit, 
before he would get them, if he did not 
uuderstand that when God works he 


works by natural laws; aud that the 


most comprehensive forin of uatural law 
is that which is wrapped up in the hu- 
man orgunization itself? Men who want 
harvests must work for them and wait 
for them. Men recognize this in material 
things, but they think it is different in 
spiritual things. They say, “It holds 
pood in the realm of matter, but not in 


the moral kingdom of God.’ My friends, | 


(iod'’s moral kingdom is the same as his 
natural kingdom. There is no distinction 
between these two kingdoms except that 
which vou make by words. They are 
parts ofa crand unit. They are one and 
the same thing. Nature begius in inor- 
ganic matter, and rises up through sen- 
tient being to the throne of God itself. 
It is one stupendous whole. The same 
analogical laws run through it from top 
to bottem. The same great divine pro- 
cesses nod methods belong to every part 
of it. And that God who will not make 
the wilderness to bud and blossom as the 
rose without industry will not cause flow- 
ers and fruits to spring up in the arid 
soul of a man without industry. 

If, therefore, you are attempting to 
bring up your children by prayer alone, 
you are like a man who goes out to 
hunt, and says, “The great power of 
hunting lies in the bow,” and does not 
carry any arrows with him, and twangs 
at a deer, but does not burt him; or, you 
are like a man who goes out and says, 
“The power of hunting lies in the ar- 
row,” but does not carry any bow, so 
that when he pulls the arrow over bis 
hand down it goes at his feet and does 
vot kill anything. For successful hunt- 
ing there must be a good bow, and a good 
arrow, and a good man behind them 
both. If these conditions are complied 
with you will hit, if there be any hit in 
you. Says the divine Word, * Work out 
your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling "’—there is the arrow; “for it is God 
that worketh in you’’—there is the bow. 
The two things are necessary. 

You who engage in moral enterprises 
must think, must plan, must bring ener- 
getic organization and co-operation to 
your work; and then you must have that 


which all high work requires—patience. 


[f God could wait thousands of years be- 
fore he made the earth, and if he could 
wait through two, four, six thousand 
years before the race was evolved, and 
if he can wait through ages iv the future 
before the race shall be developed to 
their highest destiny, cannot we wait the 
short time which is needful for the ac- 
complishment of the lower and inferior 
ends which we are seeking in this life? 
Men are discouraged, frequently, be- 


use of their lives for the development of 
Christian experience and Christian char- 
acter. To be a Christian means the de- 


From a Sermon entitled “ ang 
Waiting. n in Volume Il. (New Series) No. 1, of 
the weekly pamp hlet issne of 

Co., New York. rice, ®. If taken with 


There | 


So he) 


velopment and education of one's whole 
self. It means being a perfect man in 


globe. Paul prayed that men’s bodies, 
as well as their spirits and souls, might 
be preserved blameless, To be a Chris- 
tian means to be aman in things that. 
toue h our relations to men in this life, ae. 


t well as in things which touch our re ~f 
| tions to God and ange'ls in the other life. 


There is no greater work on earth than) 
| that of developing everything in man; 
ot, bringing it into harmony; of holding 
it back from wrong dving, and pushing 
forward to positive excellences. He 
builds a great thing who builds a py ras | 
mid; but he builds a greater thing who | 
builds a character. He has done a noble | 
thing who has erected a temple; but ye 
are temples of the Holy Ghost, and in 
| the future you will be transcendently 
nobler than St. Peter's, St. Paul's, or any 
domed structure in the world. It is a 
great thing fora man to paint fine pict- 
ures and carve noble statues; but 
Michael Angelo’s frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel are not to be compared with the 
frescoes that are being painted in that 
wondrous hall, the human soul. He who 
knows how to live alife sweet, beautiful, 
harmonious, lovely, of good report, and | 
knows how to store his whole mind and 


traits of excellence, builds and adorns as 
no artist ever did in matter. 

And this mental and spiritual develop- 
ment is not a work of to-day nor of to- 
morrow: it is a slow work; and men 
should not be discouraged because its re- 
sults are so long delayed. They ought 
not, because it is slow, to hold back, and 
suy, “IT am not responsible.’ Work on, 
aml work harder to the end of life; put 
on all your foree; and do not be im- 
patient because, after you have done all, 
| you have so little toshow for it. 
done all, stand and wait. 


| JANSEN, McCLURC & CO. 
WW must apologize for one or two 


of mateing up the advertising pages in 
our edition of Dee. 1, erept into the 
page “List of Valuable Books,” ad- 
vertised by the enterprising house above 
named. Under the head of “ Other 
Novelists,” Ficlding is interposed be- 
tween two sets of Brontes’ works; un- 
der “ History,”’ Strickland’a Queens of 
England is similarly interjected bet ween 
Carlyles Frederick the Great and the 
same author's Cromwell; while under 
“ Fasayists,"’ the floe Edinburgh edition 
of Tuine’s English Literature is by a 
typographical error called Paine’s, 

These are unimportant errors, which 
will be evident to all whoare sufficiently 
interested in that splendid list of books 
io read ii but we owe it to our ad- 
vertisers to be correct in our presentation 
of their cards, and in a book-list par- 
ticularly so. 


MARKET GARDENERS, 


Send name for our Special Price List of 


SEEDS, 


ENGLISH OR GERMAN.! 
GEO. HASKELL & & Rockford. mM. 


CHICKERINCG 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Theee Standard Inatruments«, which have 
been for mere than fifty years before the public, 
still maintain their high reputation, and the award 
of the Highest Recompenses from the most 
critical tribunals ever bestowed upon any Piano 
Manufacturers, places them at the Head of all 
Competition. 

The leading Pianists of both Europe and Ameri- 
ea, including De Franz Li«zt, Thalberg, 
Moscheles, Gottschalk, and others bave given the 
most flattering testimony of the 
Superiority of the Chickering Pianos over 

All Others, 

Atthe World's Fair in London, in 1851, they re- 
ceived THE PRIZE MEDAL.. 

At the great International Exhibition tn Paris 
187, these Planos were awarded A First Geld 
Medal and Still Higher KRecompense, 

The Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

As this was declared a superior award to the Gold 
Medal, and as Chickering & Sone were the only 
competiag firm wh. received this Supreme Teste 
imonial, we are justified in claiming a superiority 
over all other exhibitors, 

Persons intending to purchase a plane are in- 
vited to send to us for an Illustrated Catalogue 
(mailed free), by which it will be seen that our 
Prices are as low as the Guarantee of First-claes 
materials and workmanship will justify. 


CHICKERINGC & SONS, 


Christian Union wc € two will be sent for 
75 per 


Ne. 11 East 14th St., New York. 


one’s relations to men on the material | 


soul with noble thoughts and heroic | 


Having | 


errors which, in the pressure | 


— — 


PRICES REDUCED 


oF 


NIASON & LIAMLIN 


_ CABINET ORGANS: 
December, 1873. 


In accordance with reduetion in 
cost of labor and material, the Ma- 
son & Hamlin Organ Co, have re- 


| duced prices on many styles ef their 
Cabinet Organs this month. (See 
Price List, dated December, 


NEW STYLES. 


| They are now introducing several new sty les, 
| which are the moet beautiful as well as excelent 
Organs they have ever made, embracing several 
recent improvements of much value. These are 
| offered at prices tn accordance with present depire- 
| ciated raluea, 


STYLE Price, £190, 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN+— 
NINE STOPS; 1. Viela. 2. Diapason. 3. 
| Melodia. 4, Flate. 5. Manual Sub-Baxe. 

Octave Coupler. 7. Tremalant. Com- 
| bination Swell, 9, Fall Organ. In U pricht 

Resonant Case, new style, giving great reso- 
: pance to the whole Organ. This Organ contains 
great variety and power, and is very attractive in 
appearance. The new Fall Organ (Knee) Stop 
and Combination Swell enable the performer 
| to go, instantly, from any single stop of the Organ 
'to its full power, without removing either hand 
| from the key-board. He can as quickly and in- 
stantly return to the faintest whisper of which the 
Organ is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Pricer, $250, 


SFIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN 
SEVEN ATOPS: 1. Viola. 2. Diapason, 
3. Melodia. 4, Flate. 45. Vox liumana. 
6. Euphone. 7. Viel d Amour, Having both 
Automatic and Kaee Swell«. The Eaphone 
isa rich and beautiful stop; very effective in solos 
or combination. The Viel d'Amour ix a new 
stop, now first introduced, with the softest whis- 
pering tone, of delicious quality. In Upright Res- 
onant Case, new and elegant design, very hichly 
finished; baviog the Revelving Fall-Beard, 
(patented November, 874) which, beside adding to 
the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for 
use. It is beautiful in form, has nv hinges or slides, 
is opened or shut by @ single movement of one 
hand,and when opened is entirely out of sight, 
except one edge. 

STYLE No. Price $185, 

FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN>:+— 
FIVE STOPS. 1. Viela. 2. Diapaxen. 3, 
Melodie. 4, Flute. 5. Vox Humana. Hav- 
ing both the Autematic and Kuace Swell«. In 
pright Resonant Caee. new and rich design, 
deep panels, cut in the solid wood, with carved or- 
numentation highly finished, having the new Ree 
volving Fall-Board, (See rom previ- 
ous style.) 


STYLE T, Price $150, 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN +—FIVE STOPS, 1. Viola. 
2. Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flate. 5. Vox 
Humana. Having ales the Autematic swell, 
In Upright Kesonant Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Price $125. 


Is the same, except that it has the Knee Swell 


and Autematic Swell io Style T. 


STYLE P, Price $110, 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN, in plain case of solid black wal- 
nut, with Autematic Swell, 


These prices will be found something like ONE-HALF 
the prices commonly printed for inferior organs of less 
capacity. It is an expedient of makers of poor oryans 
to print enormous prices, from which great discounts 
are offered, to present the appearance of selling tu each 
indirulual at a specially low price. 

All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Co. are VERY BEST in all their internal as wel! as 
external material and workmanship, They contain 
patented improvements found in nv others. 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting 
and comparing their productions with the best 
wakers of the whole world at 


All Important Industrial Competitions, 
and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold 
or Silver Medals, or other highest awards. They 
received the 


First Medal at Paris, 1867, 
AND 


TWO HICHEST MEDALS 


AND 


DIPLOMA ot ILONOR, 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


Nor have they feared to submit their Organs te | 
the judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GEN- | 
ERALLY, the opinions of ONE THOUSAND of 
whom, that these Organs have material superiority 
to others is printed in full in a TESTIMONIAL, 
CIRCULAR, which will be sent free, 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Catalogues and Price Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.,, 


| Boston, New, York, er Chicago, 


and Tremaltant, in place of the Vox Humana) 


SILVER 
PLATIED 
‘MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
550 Broadway, N. Y. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED 


BY THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, £873. 


Extract from Judges’ Report. 


“We consider the Goods made 
by this Compan) to be by far the 
best made in this country, and, 
we belicve, in the world, They 
are faultiess in construction and 
finish, Aw arded a Silver Wedal.” 


"TABLE CUTLERY. 
TRADE MARK, 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 


Are warranted Goon, 


REED & BARTON, 
Fine Silver Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass.. AND 
MAIDEN LANE. NEW VOoRK. 


TABLE. KNIVES, 


AMPED 
MERIDEN CUTLERY co. 


OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES. 


Priced Cutalogues sent to any address, cents 
each. 


They are Good. 


Part Ist. Mathematical 1 pages, 


2d. Optical Instruments......... 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus..... .... 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


Broadway, New York: “24 Chestnut St., Philada. 
Mention you saw this in (Christian Union, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co. 


717 BROADWAY. 
Near “th “treet, 


Invite attention to their larwe stock of 


CHINA, CLASS, 
Majolica-Fayence, 
Bohemian Glass, 


Bisque and Parian. 
ALL AT _LOW PRICES. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


138 and 140 Fulton St., New York. 


YREEMAN & BURR'S 
IMMENSE STOCK for 
the present cmd approaching season embraces 
all the populer Styles and Fabrics in Suite, 
Overcoats and Clothing every description, 
tur all classes and all occasions. 


Overcoats, $5, $10. 
vercoats, $15, $20. 
Overcoats, $25, $30. 
Overcoats, $40, $50. 
Ex tensive facil 
x acilitiesa 


for executing ORDERS TO MEASURE enable 
them please the most e xacting. and execute 
ic rs at very short notice and Mederate 
cen. 
Orders by Mail attended to with care and 
punctuality. 


| Suits,si10. Suits, $30. 
uits,$i5. Suits, $40. 
Suits,$20. Suits, $50. 
Suits,$25. Suits, s6o. 


REEMAN & BURR'’S 

BOYS’ CLOTHING has 
been for years celebrated fur its durability and 
elegant fitting. All the Favorite Designe and 
mist fashionable materials for all ages will al- 
ways be found in the stock. Any garment made 
to measure when preferred. 


Boys’ Suits, 
to $30. 
Boys’ Suits, 


Boys’ Overcoats, | 


Boys’ Overceate, 


RDERS BY LETTE 

filled. FRPF- 
WAN & new system for SELF-MEAS- 
URE. of which thousands avail themse ives, en- 
ables parties inany part «f the country to order 
direct from them, with the certainty of recelv- 
ing the most PERFECT FIT attainible. 


LES FOR SELF- ASSURE, 


mples of Goods, 
trated Book of Fashions” cod rice List, SENT 
FREE on application. 


cr Liberal Discount to Clergymen. 


BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE, 
Also, HAIR AND REFUSE ANIMAL MATTER. 


For sale at 
| PETER COOPER'S Glue Factory, 
li Burling Slip, N. ¥ 
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